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The President's Message 


I give you a report of the actions 
taken by the Executive Board in the 
meeting held in Tampa, October 15. 

The Board meeting was called at 
this time atthe request of Paul Noon, 
Executive Secretary, to receive the 
report of his activities and to accept 


his resignation as Executive Secre- 
tary. The Board appointed Fred 
Bryant as Executive Secretary and 
also confirmed his appointment as 
Editor of Florida Libraries. Fred has 


been Editor-in-fact since the resigna- 
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tion of Barbara Larkin early in the 
Fall. 

After careful consideration of the 
survey of proposed sites made by 
the Executive Secretary for the 
1955 convention and after thought on 
all factors which would lead to a 
successful meeting, West Palm Beach 
was chosen for the 1955 convention. 
The dates selected for this meeting 
are March 24 through March 26. 

The following is a partial list of 
committees and their Chairmen as 
selected by the Executive Board: 


ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, Archie 
McNeal, chairman, Dorothy Dodd, 
Alice Pearce, Stanley West. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, Frank 
Sessa, chairman, Stanley West, 
Clara Wendel, Louis Shores, Archie 
McNeal, Zella Adams. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS, Clara Wendel, 
chairman, DeLyle Runge, 
Garvin, Zella Adams, 
Newman, Helga Eason. 

COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM, Winston Henderson, 
chairman, Sara Srygley, Don Car- 
roll, Joe Marron. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE, Betty 
Service, chairman, Marie Foley, 
Lilly Carter, Mary Workizer, Lucille 
Cotten. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE, Agnes 
Gregory, chairman, Marie Foley, 
Helga Eason, Lucie Lanphear. 


Jewel 
Audrey 


Fred David Bryant, new 
Executive Secretary of 
Florida Library Associo- 
tion, who succeeds Paul 
Noon. Mr. Bryant is librar- 
ian of The J. Hillis Miller 
Health Center, University 
of Florida; editor of 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES; 
and a member of the Pub- 
lications Committee of the 
Southeastern Library 
Association, 


Mrs. Opal Bartow of St. 
Petersburg, recently 
appointed to the State 
Library Board by Acting 
Governor Charley E. 
Johns. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE, Edith 
Hogue, chairman — to select com- 
mittee. 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE, 
Shores, chairman, Bill 
Fred Bryant. 

EXHIBITS, Fred Bryant, chairman, 
Chase Sheddan, Sara Bell. 

CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE, Mary 
Smith, chairman, Stanley West, 
Norman Kilpatrick. 

HISTORICAL COMMITTEE, Dorothy 
Dodd, chairman, Helen Ellerbe, 
Mrs. Roy Ott, 

COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH CO- 
OPERATION, Stanley West, chair 
man, Stuart Smith, C.L. Morgan, 
Earl Manchester, Mrs. Harris 
Hansen. 

AUDIO-VISUAL, Bernice Mims, chair- 
man, Eunice Keen. 

BOHNENBERGER AWARD, Bertha 
Aldrich, chairman, Joe Marron, 
Wesley Summers. 


Louis 
Frieze, 


Several committees were continued 
unchanged from last year in order 
that they might complete the work 
which they had begun. 

I would like to express to Barbara 
Larkin and Paul Noon the apprecia- 
tion of the Association for the con- 
tributions they made to the Associa- 
tion. I am sorry to see them leave, 
but I wish them the best of success 
in their new work. 
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The prospect of loosing both Barbara Larkin and Paul Noon saddens all of us. Paul, as Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation, and Barbara, as Editor of Florida Libraries, have helped write a chapter in the history of F lorida libraries 
that will always be considered epochal. Working with Paul Noon and Barbara Larkin on Association business has been 
one of the fine experiences in my professional life. They have a wonderful sense of teamwork, considerable vision and 


perspective, and almost sixth sense of next steps in a continuing program which we have undertaken in F lorida for li- 
brary development. 


Paul came to us as an outstanding Public Librarian. His con- 
tribution in Jacksonville has added to the reputation he already 
had. During his association with Mr. Marron there, the library 
has steadily grown in resources, in local influence and in state’s 
regard. Joe Marron will undoubtedly miss his associate very 
much, but it is doubtful that he will miss him more than those of 
us left who have to carry on the Association’s business. As 
Executive Secretary, Paul Noon put the Association on a pay- 
ing basis, developed splendid relations with our exhibitors, 
handled the business end of what was truly a fine convention in 
Pensacola. It was he who sparked the County Public Library 
surveys in many of the workshops. I know the entire Association 
joins me in wishing for him and Grace and Christopher the best 
of everything in their new home in Canton, Ohio where Paul is 
heading the Canton Public Library System. 


9444444404 


For letters from both Paul Noon and Barbara Larkin see page 29, 
9444444444 


Shaun and Paula Webb, Grandchildren, listen to the Russian folk tale, 
PAUL NOON > BABA YAGA THE WITCH OF THE FOREST, os former editor of 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES, Barbara Webb Larkin tells it to them in the home 
of their parents, Dr. and Mrs. Paul Webb of Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Barbara Larkin came to us from 
Madison, Virginia, where she was a 
student of my colleague and close 
friend, Ruby Cundiff. Almost from the 
start, her administration at Brooks- 
ville Public Library Extension took 
an upturn in the state. Largely to her 
efforts, Hernando became the first 
County Library in the state and the 
first to operate a bookmobile. When 
she took over Florida Libraries, our 
official publication had appeared in 
two issues, one mimeographed and 
one printed, completely subsidized 
by the Association. When she left, 

lorida Libraries was on a paying 
basis, beautifully printed and beauti- 
fully edited. As editor of Florida 
Libraries, Barbara Larkin did very 
much more than her fine journalistic 
job; she was a one-man public rela- 
tion officer for the Association. 
Singlehanded in many cases, she 
carried through seemingly impossible 
projects for the Association. It is 
still our hope that she will return to 
us and resume her place here when 
she has completed the educational 
program she has set for herself. 
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How often have you surveyed in 
dismay (and wondered what on earth 
to do with) piles of perfectly good 
publications — accumulated gifts, 
items withdrawn from circulation, 
duplicates — which you couldn’t use 
in your own library? 

It’s a wonder that schizophrenia 
isn’t classified as an occupational 
disease of librarians, considering 
how often we are confronted with this 
dilemma of useful books which are 
useless to us. We are trained to make 
the best use of the printed word, and 
yet we must constantly disperse or 
discard publications we know could 
be of service — if we only knew to 
whom, and how to get them where 
they should go. 


Ultimate Panacea 


There’s an answer to this, in part 
at least, in the unique organization 
known as the U.S. Book Exchange. 
This agency was originally set up 
(as the American Book Center for 
War-Devastated Libraries) to collect 
and send research publications abroad 
to libraries damaged during the war. 
Later it became the U.S. Book Ex- 
change (USBE), altering and broaden- 
ing its functions to include all kinds 
and types of publications in an ex- 
change clearing house which bene- 
fits libraries in this country as well 
as abroad. 

The most important fact about this 
clearing-house function is that USBE 
gives out to its member libraries 
from its pool only those publications 
the members specify that they want. 
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They may pour into the USBE hopper 
all the duplicates, gifts, and other 
left-overs they care to; and from the 
collection which has accumulated 
fromr hundreds of libraries, they may 
then take what they need. 

Picture the operation of USBE as 
like that of a _ linotype machine: 
magazines, books, and other publi- 
cations arrive in a miscellaneous 
jumbled state like the ‘‘Pied’’ type 
left over from a linotype’s setup. In 
the machine, the letters travel along 
a slotted board, sorting themselves 
out and falling into the proper niche, 
where they remain in order and ready 
for the next touch of the operator’s 
key. At USBE, the thousands of mis- 
cellaneous publications which pour 
into the Exchange each day are sep- 
arated, put into order, and filed in 
their proper place with others of 
their kind, waiting for the specific 
order that will pull them out and set 
them on their way to a library where 
they are required. 


It happens, of course, that some 
magazines or books are not needed by 
anyone; and these forlorn relics are 
eventually discarded from the USBE 
collections and sold for waste paper. 
But most of what comes in is useful 
somewhere; and the very size of the 
USBE holdings (over three million 
items are on hand at this time) and 
of the membership (a thousand li- 
braries benefit every year) means 
that a publication sent to USBE has 
the best possible chance of finding a 
user. 





































































The value of the accumulated stock 
is enhanced by the fact that hundreds 
of private donors send in gifts of 
books and periodicals each year, 
Like the librarians, these contribu- 
tors are interested in two things: in 
avoiding the wasteful discarding of 
good publications which they can no 
longer make a home for, and in find- 
ing someone as a recipient who real- 
ly needs them. 


Thanks to these additional dona- } 


tions from individuals, the libraries 
which draw on USBE stocks have an 
even wider and fuller choice than 
they would have had from the dupli- 
cates sent in by all the member in- 
stitutions, 


How the Exchange Works 


Let’s follow a hypothetical ship- 
ment of books through the USBE 
system. This may be a collection of 
books and magazines which has ac- 
cumulated in John Doe’s home and 
which he no longer needs. But these 
are not trash; these are publications 
which would be serviceable if some- 
one could be found who did need 
them. There are two or three years 
of a professional periodical (with 
some issues missing which the ori- 
ginal subscriber wanted to keep), all 
of last year’s news and home maga- 
zines, several college textbooks, a 
couple of children’s books, some late 
novels and non-fiction, and a partial 
set of Mark Twain’s works. 

Since these are publications which 
Mr. Doe has read and studied with 
profit and. affection, he feels they 
would be valuable to someone who 
has not read them or who needs the 
information they contain. He has 
some doubts about a few of the college 
texts, which date back ten years, 
but he doesn’t want to discard any of 
them without being sure of their value 
or lack of it. He may put the decision 
up to USBE by donating them di- 
rectly; or he may offer them to his 
local librarian. In this case, when 
they prove to be duplicates in the 
library, they are ultimately forward- 
ed to USBE. 

As soon as the shipment reaches 
the USBE area, the items are count- 
ed, then sorted out according to type. 
If the sending library is an exchange 





The USBE incoming area, where 
publications are unpacked and sorted 
into their first general categories. 
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member of USBE, the number of items 
goes on the credit side of its ex- 
change account: 35 periodical is- 
sues, 21 books. The periodicals are 
sorted by title and put on tables 
with issues from all the other ship- 
ments received that day. The work- 
ers check the accumulated files 
against all the current requests for 
those particular titles, pulling out 
and sending off those which they 
find are on order. Then the remain- 
ing journals go back to the stacks 
to be interfiled with the holdings 
already present, and to await new 
orders. 

The books go onto another table 
where they are carefully sorted and 
screened, All the novels in Mr. 
Doe’s shipment are accepted, ex- 
cept for one which was losing its 
cover; that goes into the discard 
bin. (As a damaged book, its reading 
life would not have been long enough 
to justify the cost of shipping it 
abroad.) The children’s books also 
go into the discard, with regrets — 
good books, but sticky, finger- 
marked, and pencilled. (The percent- 
age of discard of children’s books 
must always be high, of course, but 
even so a collection as large as 
USBE’s manages to provide a fair- 
ly sizeable number for forwarding.) 

Several of the college textbooks 
in history, social sciences, litera- 
ture, and mathematics, are accepted, 
and will be found useful although 
they are ten years old. Two texts 
in advanced aircraft engineering and 
physics, on the other hand, are 
thrown out; progress in those parti- 
cular fields has been too rapid dur- 
ing the last ten years for these books 
to have any real value to a student. 
The would-be recipients need them 
for immediate instructive use rather 
than for any historical value they 
might have. 

The novels and the Mark Twain go 
into the gift collection, from which 
gifts are chosen to go overseas. The 
other books are given an accession 
number and are very briefly cata- 
logued; the catalog cards are filed 
alphabetically along with those from 
thousands of other incoming books. 
From these cards, lists are typed and 
sent out each month to all member 


The USBE stacks: filling orders from 
the alphabetically-arranged periodi- 
cal collection. 
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BOOK EXCHANGE 


— by Alice Dulany Ball, head, USBE 


libraries, for their choice. 

John Doe’s shipment has now been 
dispersed throughout the USBE 
stocks, in a dozen or more places. 
What happens next? 

The periodicals had barely been 
put on the first sorting tables when 
a request came in from a small pub- 
lic library in Ohio, asking for a news 
magazine for binding, to replace a 
clipped issue. One of Doe’s contri- 
butions filled the bill, and went off 
to Ohio almost as soon as it came 
in to USBE. 

Two days after the journals had 
been filed in the stacks, an order 
came in from a large research library 
with the same predicament: an issue 
needed for binding (it had been bor- 
rowed by a professor and left on a 
streetcar). This time one of Mr. 
Doe’s professional journals answered 
the need. 

At the same time, a newly-estab- 
lished college library in Pakistan 
requested a whole file of this same 
journal: and in the set which they 
will receive from USBE are all of 
Doe’s remaining contributions, along 
with others from a dozen different 


sources, making up the complete 
file. 
From the books listed for ex- 


change, ten of the Doe books were 
requested by eight different libraries, 
scattered from South Africa to Alas- 
ka, and from the Philippines to Aus- 
tria. A month or so later, USBE re- 
ceived a general request from the 
U.S. Information Service for a col- 
lection in American literature to go 


to a newly-formed School of Ameri- 
can studies in a university in Indo- 
nesia. Among the collection sent 
were the Mark Twain books. Almost 
at the same time, a Bi-National li- 
brary in Latin America (supported 
half by native and half by U.S. 
funds) requested material for a 
general reading room which it main- 
tains for native use, and received the 
Doe novels, along with several 
others. This shipment also included 
the women’s magazines and some of 
the news journals from the Doe 
shipment. 

Thus this one small contribution 
of 56 items went to a total of twelve 
libraries in the United States and 
all over the world; and each item 
filled a particular and definite need. 
John Doe, and his local librarian, 
can be very happy over what their 
shipment has meant to the recipi- 
ents, and how the publications have 
been put to real use. 

The local librarian is happy, too, 
because he knows that his credit 
(of 56 items for this shipment) will 
allow him to call on USBE for things 
his library needs. Moreover, he may 
find things he requires by any one of 
three ways: he receives monthly 
lists to check, he may order directly, 
or he may make a personal visit to 
USBE during its semi-annual Open 
House periods. ‘ 

John Doe may want to know how 
such a scheme for dispersing surplus 
of printed matter to those who need 


(Please turn to page 28, col. 3) 
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The Weed 


Chase Dane is assistant to the chief 
of the Publishing Department of 
ALA. Of his earlier experience he 
writes, “‘After receiving my MS in 
LS from the University of Southern 
California, 1 became a high school 
librarian. | then moved to Washington, 
D.C. to become a cataloger in the 
Scientific Library of the U.S. Patent 
Office. After that 1 was associate 
professor of library science ina state 
teachers’ college in Pennsylvania.” 
Mr. Dane’s home address is 1433 
Cuyler Avenue, Chicago 13, where he 
would be happy to receive comment 
on the ideas he presents here. 


s*e e+ ¢ tt 82 


In 1953 Gwendolyn Lloyd made a 
“Survey of Study Facilities for For- 
eign Library School Students in the 
U.S.”’ and reported her findings in 
the January 1954 issue of Special 
Libraries. The most important con- 
clusion to be drawn from her study 
is that American library schools do 
not offer a great deal for special 
librarians. Of the thirty-one schools 
included in her survey, fourteen do 
not offer a course in the administra- 
tion of special libraries. Sixteen of- 
fer three or fewer courses in special 
subject fields. In view of the number 
of special libraries in the United 
States and in view of the need for 
special librarians these facts are 
discouraging. 

Library school training is fairly 
uniform and has been since Charles 
Williamson made his report on Train- 
ing for Library Service in 1923. Re- 
cently the apparent need for such 
uniformity has become a matter of 
special concern. A group of librarians 
and library school instructors meet- 
ing in a workshop at the Graduate 
Library School of the University of 
Chicago in the Summer of 1953 con- 
cluded that there should be a ‘‘core 
of education for librarianship.’’ This 
is undoubtedly true. A body of knowl- 
edge has been developed which is 
essential to good librarianship. With- 
out this core of knowledge librarian- 
ship cannot hope to become an un- 
disputed profession. 

However, such a conclusion de- 
tracts attention from the need for 
greater specialization in _ library 
training. In the midst of our concern 
for the need for a core of education 
for librarianship we must not lose 
sight of the equally important need 
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For Special lbibrary Schools 


BY 


CHASE DANE 


for specialization. We may some 
times regret the fragmentation of 
knowledge in modern society but to 
it we owe a great deal of our progress. 


Library School Training or 
Apprenticeship? 


The danger of ignoring specializa- 
tion in librarianship is grave. When 
library schools fail to offer sufficient 
opportunities for specialization it 
has to be picked up on the job. Such 
a situation does not contribute to the 
professional status of librarianship. 
For it means that specialization has 
to be acquired by apprenticeship, 
which is exactly what professional 
training is designed to eliminate. 

This situation is not peculiar to 
the United States. Koumans, in an 
article on ‘‘Medical Libraries in the 
Netherlands’’ in the April 1954 issue 
of the Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association, for example, reports 
that there are no schools for special 
librarians in the Netherlands. He 
further reports that there is no spe- 
cial training for medical librarians 
and that to become one it is neces- 
safy to work in a medical library for 
several years after leaving library 
school. A similar situation exists ir 
almost every other country. However, 
in view of our leadership in library 
training this situation is more serious 
in the United States than elsewhere. 


If America is to maintain its lead- 
ership in library training it is impor- 
tant that we begin to study now the 
need for special library schools. 

That such a need exists can scarce- 
ly be questioned. The number of all 
types of libraries — public, school, 
college and university, and special— 
has been steadily increasing during 
the past twenty or thirty years. This 
growth of libraries will undoubtedly 
continue for some time. Furthermore, 
this growth of libraries will inevi- 
tably lead to specialization. Indeed, 
it is this growth which has made pos- 
sible and necessary the specializa- 
tion here advocated. When libraries 
were few and far between it was 
not practical to train students for 
service in only one type of library. 
A student who had been so trained 
would have found it difficult to ob- 
tain the kind of position for which 
he had been prepared. 

This situation has now been 
changed. There are now enough li- 
braries of various types to provide 


opportunities for students who have 
received specialized training. More- 
over, all types of libraries have now 
become sufficiently distinct to call 
for specialized training. 

This point can be illustrated by 
one or two examples. School librar- 
ies serve a special clientele and 
have special objectives. And school 
librarians need special training. 
School libraries use simplified cata- 
loging. They have no need for the 
Library of Congress system of 
classification or for the Library of 
Congress list of subject headings, 
both of which are much too compli- 
cated for elementary and secondary 
school students. 


Special Materials and Techniques 
Needed 


Special libraries, on the other hand, 
need special classification schemes 
and special lists of subject head- 
ings. Frequently special librarians 
must devise their own classification 
schemes and must compile their own 
lists of subject headings. However, 
as Miss Lloyd’s survey shows, it 
is unlikely that most library school 
students will receive the special 
training which will enable them to 
do these two things. 

Even public libraries have special 
needs. Since the war public libraries 
have devoted more thought and at- 
tention to adult education than evet 
before. Consequently there is a need 
for public librarians who are well 
versed in the methods and tech- 
niques of adult education. Naturally, 
many of these methods and techniques 
are more akin to education than they 
are to library work. And for this 
reason they require a special train- 
ing which is not offered in most 
library schools. 

These are three broad trends which 
will undoubtedly continue into the 
future. With time they will tend to 
become more and more pronounced 
and will accentuate the need for 
special training for all types of li- 
brary work. There is already evidence 
that this will be so. 


Progress 


The library science departments of 
many state teachers colleges have 
already moved in this direction. They 
recognize that the training necessary 
for a good school librarian is differ- 
ent from that fora good public of 

(Please turn te page 25, col. 1) 
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The librarians of the state express 
themselves regarding SELA held in 
Atlanta, September 30-October 1. 


Mrs. Jewel Garvin, Ocala Public 
Library: I thought four sessions of 
the program were excellent and the 
exhibits were good. Was much im- 
pressed with no scheduled luncheon 
conferences which thus left time for 
special meetings. I was delighted 
with the Florida get-together. 

Somehow I wish more time could 
be given to the problems of the 
little libraries which must still be 
in the majority in the Southeast. 
Any representative of a small li- 
brary must feel as I do— like a small 
tug boat in a flotila of aircraft car- 
riers. Small libraries need distant 
goals to aim for but they also need 
help on their very limited level. 
Perhaps some day a really bang-up 
workshop for libraries in smaller 
areas can be realized. 

One other suggestion: have the 
planners add eight hours to each con- 
vention day, said eight hours to be 
restricted for sleep! 


George Olsen, Cataloger, University 
of Florida Libraries: More than six 
hundred librarians attended the three 
day, sixteenth, biennial conference 
of the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion, held at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, September 
30-October 2. 

Of special interest to college and 
university librarians was the address 
of Dr. Robert B. Downs, Director of 
Libraries at the University of Illinois, 
on ‘‘Realistic Considerations in 
Library Cooperation’’ and, following 
it, the talk by Vice President Harley 
W. Chandler of the University of 
Florida on ‘The Georgia-Florida 
Committee, an Approach to Coopera- 
tion.’’ University Libraries Director 
Stanley West was a member of the 
group participating in the panel dis- 
cussion which followed. 

At the closing meeting of the 
College and University Section, 
Guy Lyle, President of ACRL, 
talked about plans for the Phila- 
delphia conference and asked for 
suggestions for that meeting. Jack 
Dalton, Librarian at the University 
of Virginia, spoke on ‘Education 
for Librarianship in the Southeast.”’ 

On the somewhat lighter side, 
delegates listened to two interesting 
talks by men outside the library 
profession. James Saxon Childers, 
Editor of the Atlanta Journal, spoke 
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by members of 


THE FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


on “The Fun and Follies of Book 
Collecting,’”” and Dr. Archibald 
Rutledge, poet laureate of South 
Carolina, delighted his audience 
with his address on ‘‘My Creed as 
a Writer.’’ Mrs. Maria Ortega of 
Mexico City sang folk songs of the 
Latin American world with her own 
mandolin accompaniment. 

To return to library matters, dele- 
gates had the privilege of hearing 
the Executive Secretary of ALA, 
David Clift, speak atthe first general 
session on the ‘“‘Vircues of an Un- 
easy Conscience.’’ He presented the 
challenge which thirty million people 
without library service bring us. 

Attending the conference from the 
University of Florida Libraries were 
Stanley West, Margaret Knox, Leon 
Fordham, Mary Edna Anders, Fred 
Bryant, Sue Walker, Helen Ellerbe, 
Mable Reynolds, and George Olsen. 


Miss Margaret Beaton, Coral Gables 
Public Library: I consider this meet- 
ing of SELA one of the best I have 
attended in a long time. The general 
sessions seemed to have been 
planned with an eye toward pleasure 
as well as profit and paid off in 
dividends of what appeared to me 
to be excellent attendance judging 
from the jam-packed auditorium. 

I thought all the speakers were 





good, but Dr. Rutledge is a charmer 
I should like to hear again. He may 
be old in years, but he’s young in 
heart and the light from his poetic 
soul shone through to brighten his 
listeners. 

The sectional meetings I found in- 
structive, yet casual. I was glad I 
attended the meeting of the School 
and Children’s Library Section be- 
cause it gave me an opportunity to 
hear our new President, Nancy Jane 
Day. She strikes me as being not 
only a most capable person, but is 
a woman with a big and understand- 
ing heart. It’s obvious she likes 
people. I am sure she will make a 
fine president. 

Programming is an important part 
of any conference and this was no 
exception, but I must admit that 
perhaps the nicest part of all was 
seeing and greeting old friends again, 
both librarians and exhibitors. It is 
good to see them just for themselves, 
but having a common interest, I have 
always found the exchange of ideas 
to be stimulating and useful to me 
and our library. 

I could not help but feel that Mr. 
David Clift in his short but inter- 
esting remarks could take this re- 
gional meeting as something of a 

(Please turn to page 21, col. 1) 


Some of the FLA officers, past officers and wives, and Executive Board 
members at the Florida dinner (SELA) held at Dale’s Cellar, Imperial 
Hotel, October 1. Left to right: Mrs. Louis Shores, Archie McNeal, Jewel 
Garvin, Stanley L. West, Elizabeth Peeler, Clara Wendel, Louis Shores. 
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Welcome 


To Mrs. Gretchen Garrison Conduitte 
— a newcomer to Florida — and the 
new cataloger at the Florida State 
Board of Health Library. Mrs. 
Conduitte has her AB degree from the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles and her library degree in 
1932 from Columbia University School 
of Library Service. Formerly she has 
worked at the Bennington, Vermont 
College Library, at the New York 
Public Library, and as Director of 
the first Regional Library in Her- 
nando, Mississippi. Just before 
coming to Florida, Mrs. Conduitte 
was librarian of the Jackson, Ten- 
nessee Public Library. (For an 
article by Mrs. Conduitte, see page 
17 in this issue.) 

To Miss Betty Bartlett and to 
Mr. Olin Norwood, new assistant 
catalogers at Florida State Univer- 
sity. Both Miss Bartlett and Mr. 
Norwood received their training at 
Emory University Library School. 

To Miss Louise Galloway, new 
Assistant Professor in Extension 
at FSU Library School. Miss Gallo- 
way, former State Supervisor of 
School Libraries in Kentucky, will 
teach extension courses in Panama 
City, Pensacola and Tampa. She 
was U.S. Consultant on school li- 
braries in the Philippine Islands, 
and is a member of the Joint NEA- 
ALA Committee, 

To Miss Josie Houchens of the 
University of Illinois Library School, 
who will teach at FSU Library School 
during the absence of Miss Anne 
Marinelli. Miss Marinelli is on leave 
during the fall semester to work on 
her doctorate at the University of 
Michigan. 

To Miss Emily K. Colwell, assist- 
ant in Circulation department, Mills 
Memorial Library at Rollins. Miss 
Colwell hails from Brooklyn where 
she was Librarian at Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School. She has her AB 
degree from Dennison University and 
her BLS from the former New York 
State Library School. 

To Mrs. Louise Eberle, Periodi- 
cals Assistant and Film Librarian 
at Rollins. Louise and her husband, 
Frederic Eberle, have moved to 
Florida from Ohio, where she was 
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on the staff of the Kenyon College 
Library, while Mr. Eberle was Pro- 
fessor in the German department 
there. Mrs. Eberle received her 
training at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, and Chautauqua Library School. 

To Mrs. Letty Morehouse, assist- 
ant in Circulation department at 
Rollins. Mrs. Morehouse, who re- 
ceived her BA degree from Rollins 
in June, formerly worked part-time 
in the Library while a student. 

“New faces of 1954’’ at the Uni- 
versity of Florida include Mr. Edward 
R. McIntosh, Mrs. John L. Burge, 
and Miss Martha Covey. The first two 
are 1954 graduates of the Florida 
State University Library School. Mr. 
McIntosh of St. Petersburg assumed 
his duties as head of Audio-Visual 
Services on October 1, and Mrs. Burge 
began her work as cataloger in the 
Technical Processes section on 
September 1. Miss Covey, new refer- 
ence assistant in the Bibliography 
Room, gfaduated from Lynchburg 
College with an AB and from George 
Peabody with an MA in 1953. She 
has worked in the Lawson-McGhee 
Public Library in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 

New faces which have formerly 
been associated with the Library are 
those of Mrs. Naomi Edwards Held, 
Mrs. Martha Adams, and Mrs. P.L. 
Mixon. Mrs. Held, at one time head 
of the Reference Department, has 
joined the staff as a science cata- 
loger. Mrs. Adams, a former member 
of the Reference Department, has 
returned to replace Mrs. Barbara 
Larkin in Gifts and Exchanges: and 
Mrs, Mixon who has worked in Tech- 
nical Processes now is in charge of 
binding. Also, Mr. Robert Grazier, 
assistant director of libraries, has 
returned from a leave of absence 
during which he continued work on a 
doctorate in library science at the 
University of Chicago. 


Honors — — Congratulations 


To Miss Agnes Gregory, member of 
the faculty of FSU who received her 
MA in LS from the University of 
Michigan recently. 

To Miss Frances Mills, Catalog 
Librarian at the Sampson Library, 
Stetson, who is the author of an 


article on the scholarly libraries of 
Florence, Italy, which appeared in 
the July issue of The Library Quarter- 
ly. This represents a part of her 
survey of Florentine libraries made 
during the early autumn of 1952. 

To Dr. Archie McNeal, University 
of Miami, Miss Louise Richardson, 
Florida State University, Dr. Louis 
Shores, Florida State Library School, 
and Mr. Stanley West, University of 
Florida, whose names appear in 
Who’s Who in America, 1954-1955. 

To Mr. Norman Kilpatrick, Florida 
State University, who is Advisory. 
Editor to the Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification (ALA). Mr. Kil- 
patrick is also Chairman of the ALA 
Special Committee on Relations with 
Subscription Book Publishers. 

To Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 
native of Jacksonville, who is now 
head of Library Work with Children 
for the New York Public Library. 

Miss Irene Zimmerman, Latin Ameri- 
can specialist in the Reference De- 
partment, U.of F., has been invited to 
preside at a breakfast meeting on Car 
ibbean bibliography during the fifth 
annual Conference on the Caribbean 
arranged by the School of Inter- 
American Studies at the University 
of Florida. 


Projects - — New Accessions 


Francis Nicholson writes: ‘‘Having 
successfully moved more than 20,000 
volumes across the State of Florida, 
the library of the Stetson University 
College of Law opened for business 
in the school’s new quarters in St. 
Petersburg. The use of a shelf- 
numbering system facilitated the 
book-moving operation, and all books 
were in place when the Law School 
began its fifty-fourth session in 
September. This is generally con- 
sidered the most extensive library 
relocation project yet undertaken in 
F lorida. 

Frances Mills sends us interesting 
news from Sampson Library, Stetson: 
“‘The current season sees a large 
influx of books in the fields of music 
and American studies at the Sampson 
Library, Stetson University; new 
book ‘blood’ to match new curriculum 
and faculty ‘blood’. A number of new 
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FLAMINGO PRINCE 
--- by Rubylea Hall 


Reviewed by 
Vivian Prince 


Vivian Prince is head of Technical 
Processes Department, reppin | of 
Florida Libraries, Gainesville, 


Florida. 


Hall, Rubylea. Flamingo Prince. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1954, 


Because of its incompatible ele- 
ments, this reviewer dislikes histori- 
cal fiction. Biographical accounts of 
historical persons—allowing for bias 
of or lack of research on the part of 
the author—can be accepted as true. 
A work of fiction can be accepted as 
imaginary and the reader is free to 
interpret the actions of the charac- 
ters without hindrance from what is 
known about them from other sources, 
A personal friendship with Rubylea 
Hall and an interest in her third novel, 
however, pushed these feelings into 
the background, and Flamingo Prince 
was taken up with anticipation. 

Dissociated from history, Flamingo 
Prince tells a fascinating story. It 
recounts the adventures of Jon Powell 
and his mother, Sally Marie, from the 
time of their leaving the upper reach- 
es of the Chattahoochee River until 
they are settled in the Flower Land 
with their adopted Indian tribe. 
Everything in the story ends happily, 
with Sally Marie’s marriage to a 
handsome brave and Jon’s initiation 
into manhood with the ceremonies of 
the Green Corn. Festival and his 
taking an Indian name, Assi Yohola. 

The story is interesting and Mrs. 
Hall fills the traditional adventures 
with suspense and excitement. The 
episodes—protection of a run-a-way 
slave from his cruel master, with 
blood hounds even; meeting with an 
unfriendly party from a hostile tribe; 
weathering a hurricane without pro- 
tection except the mighty oak; land- 
ing a fish when food runs low; killing 
single-handed the ‘‘big cat’’; saving 
a white girl from massacre by a re- 
vengeful tribe—all seem new and 
fresh when told in their respective 
places. The undercurrent plot, Jon’s 
fight to establish his paternity and 
his acceptance as an Indian prince, 
is developed with skill and ingenuity. 

The author on several occasions 
contrives to turn a tense situation 
into harmony with espressions of 
wisdom from the boy Jon. This fea- 
ture presages the later characteris- 
tics of the man, but there are only 
hints of accumulating bitterness 
foretelling later events. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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by Felicia Traxler 


Recently, we had an exciting experience. Reporting it here may serve 
two purposes: illustrate the kind of service our Extension Library offers, and 
suggest to another library a similar service it might render to a group in its 
own area, 

This was a book display we prepared for the Guild at Penney Farms and 
the follow-up program we helped them do. You know, of course, that Penney 
Farms is that ideal village begun about fifteen years ago by the generosity of 
Mr. J.C. Penney, and continued by the Christian Herald magazine, for retired 
persons who wish to spend the evening of their lives in Florida’s balmy cli- 
mate, without the worries of managing extensive financial investments, keep- 
ing up with taxes, and answering the call of relatives to baby sit. With all 
of these blessings goes another one, freedom to manage one’s own life as 
one pleases. Those who live there are not inmates of a home, who live in a 
dormitory and eat, sleep, go and come by a time schedule. 

Everyone has his own apartment. There are one-person and two-person 
apartments, the former each consists of a large and attractive living-dining- 
sleeping room, a tiny kitchenette and a bath. The two-person apartment has 
a sitting-dining room, a bedroom, a bath and a porch. There is a central social 
hall which includes a lounge equipped with easy chairs,a small library and a 
console record player for chamber music. This room opens on to the cafeteria 
which serves delicious food daily at a reasonable price. One may take any 
or all meals there or cook in his own apartment. This central building has 
all of the single apartments, the homes of the general superintendent and the 
village doctor, as well as a small hospital wing. The double apartments are 
grouped about the village in units of four. There is an adequate chapel with a 
reception hall attached. The village is a planned masonry project, with con- 
necting paved driveways and sidewalks, trees and shrubbery. Each couple 
attends its own foundation plantings, flowers and grass plot. ‘ 

Before we all get ready to retire at Penney Farms, let me caution that it 
is not easy. Each person who goes there to live ‘‘buys’’ a life estate in an 
apartment by an endowment of several thousand dollars. He provides his own 
furniture, clothes, food, and (I was told casually) his funeral expenses. In 
addition, before being accepted, he goes before a board of review in New York 
which requires very high qualifications as to character. In fact, it helps if 
he is retiring from the ministry. There is a long waiting list. 

Now if you have the idea that these people sit all day and rock, looking 
blankly at the palm fronds swaying in the breeze, you are in for an amazing 
jolt. They have organized a Guild which meets monthly to report on what they 
have done for the world since the last meeting. I listened to last year’s fi- 
nancial summary of gifts and scholarships, to the lists of garments made 
for orphans and afghans for veterans, and decided this is the most active 
group I ever met. But let us recapitulate. 


Outstanding Children’s Books 


Last April, the Penney Farms Guild Program chairman for September to 
June of 1954-55, asked our Library for (1) a list of superior and new children’s 
books, (2) a display of these books and (3) a speaker for October. We sent 
about 170 bright new books of varying sizes and shapes divided into grade 
levels of 1-3, 4-6, 6-9, 9-12. The purpose was to bring the Guild members up 
to date in the field of children’s literature so that they would be ready to 
send pleasing Christmas gifts to grandchildren or neices and nephews back 
home. 

We chose books that were outstandingly attractive in style, text, illus- 
tration and format, whose authors and illustrators were or recognized worth. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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The Editor's Own Subject Headings 


HELP US SEARCH: At SELA and 
hrough the mail we have had several 
requests for early issues of Florida 

ibraries, especially volume I, num- 
ber 1. We are unable to supply these 
issues. We also need volume IV, 
number 4, March 1954. If you have 
any of them which you do not need 
please send them to the editor. We 
can then fill requests of those who 
wish to bind a set or have a com- 
plete file on hand. Look through your 
back issues. Thanks. 


RECRUITING — The Joint Committee 
on Library Work as a Career, whose 
membership is made up of repre- 
sentatives from national and state 
library organizations, the various 
divisions of the American Library 
Association, and other interested 
groups, announces the publication 
of Paging Your Future, a recruiting 
pamphlet, which presents briefly the 
possibilities of the profession to 
those unfamiliar both with the re- 
quirements for entry into library 
work and its areas of service. Order 
from Publishing Department, ALA, 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Prices: 25 copies, $2.00; 50 copies, 
$3.00; 100 copies, $5.00; 500 copies, 
$15.00; 1000 copies, $28.00. 


PATIO READING — Mrs. Thelma 
Rieless of Delray Beach Library 
writes: ‘‘When you last heard from 
us the city had granted us free park- 
ing space in front of our building. 
This arrangement has certainly been 
much appreciated by our library 
patrons. We highly recommend free 
parking for any library wishing to 
add to its accessibility, especially 


Theodore Pratt and Mrs. Thelma Rieless, Librarian, Delray 
Beach Library, on the reading patio of the library. 


rs 


during the crowded season. More 
recently, our Council of Garden 
Clubs has landscaped and furnished 
a lovely reading patio for the library, 
which, seen through the large glass 
wall of our main reading room is a 
charming sight even on days when 
the weather prohibits its use. And 
from funds of our 1953 building drive 
we were able to put in this summer 
a fine accoustical ceiling and special 
lighting which was so much needed 
now that we are open evenings. From 
three plain ceiling bulbs we have 
graduated to 24 fixtures of fluores- 
cent lights. We really enlighten the 
public now. 

**As for new activities the library 
sponsored a Great Books Group for 
this community last May, and it has 
drawn good interest and attendance 
during the summer, and we expect 
will attract even wider interest in 
winter. From June to September we 
conducted quite a comprehensive 
schedule of activities for young 
people of this town. These included 
weekly meetings of: Stamp Club, 
Music Appreciation, Handcrafts, 
Story Hour, French Class and Nature 
Study.”’ 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
FLA CONVENTION 


MARCH 24=26 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HOTEL 
WEST PALM BEACH 


Reading from left to right. . 
Education, Sarasota County; Mrs. 


OCALA PUBLICITY — Mrs. Jewel 
Garvin has been making the Ocala 
Star Banner regularly with library 
publicity. Four columns in one paper 
is pretty good on the same day. One 
item records books presented to the 
library in memory of local citizens, 
The other records her presentation 
of ‘“‘The Use of the Library’’ to the 
local Kiwanis club. Mrs. Garvin de- 
scribed briefly the library organiza- 
tion and explained its functions. By 
the use of charts, she showed the 
amount that Marion County is spend- 
ing per capita in support of the li- 
braries and then compared it to the 
average expenditure for public li- 
braries in the United States. She 
used ALA as her authority. 

Three citizens were presented — 
a retired executive, a homemaker, 
and a businessman — each of these 
told what use they made of the li- 
brary and gave startling examples 
of unusual information which they 
were able to find there. 

The ~ was successful as 
revealed by the interesting ques- 
tions asked by the gathering. 


CATALOGERS’ ROUNDTABLE = A 
membership drive is being conducted 
by the chairman of the Catalogers’ 
Roundtable, Fred Bryant. Elizabeth 
Fausold of the State Library has 
compiled a list of the catalogers in 
the state and membership is being 
solicited by means of letters. It is 
hoped that the Roundtable member- 
ship will be upped from 15 to about 
60. Catalogers: If you have not re- 
ceived your notice, you will. Send 

(Please turn to page 20, col. 1) 


Pre-school Book Fair at the Alta Vista School in Sarasota. 


-Paul Zintgraff, Supervisor of 
Myrtle Wunderlich, Chil- 


dren’s Librarian, St. Petersburg Public Library; Helen Keefe, 
Children’s Librarian, Tampa Public; Mrs. Betty Service; Mrs. 
Nettie Collins, 6th grade, Bay Haven School. 
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The Second National Conference 
on Rural Education was held in 
Washington, D.C., October 4-6. The 
theme was Education for Rural 
America — A Forward Look. The 
Conference was sponsored jointly 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion andthe U.S. Office of Education, 
Department of Rural Education. Its 
membership included school adminis- 
trators, County superintendents, 
county agents, home demonstration 
agents, state extension librarians 
and representatives from such groups 
as the Farm Bureau, the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts, the Salvation 
Army and other welfare and social 
agencies. 

The first General Session was 
opened with welcoming speeches by 
Miss Waurine Walker, President of 
NEA, and Samuel M. Brownell, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. Other 
nationally known speakers at the 
Conference were Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, who was active in calling to- 
gether the First Conference on Rural 
Education held in 1944; . Victor 
Reuther, assistant to the President, 
CIO; Walter D. Fuller, chairman of 
the Board, Curtis Publishing Co; and 
Ezra Taft Benson, U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The Conference was planned with 
general sessions and eleven divi- 
sional meetings all in different areas 
of discussion and problems peculiar 
to rural living. Of particular interest 
to librarians were the meetings deal- 
ing with the cooperation of the 
schools with other community agen- 
cies. Discussions dealt with the 

aims of all the different agencies 
_ and how much and where cooperation 
and coordination were possible. 

Libraries were represented by 
| librarians from eight state library 
_ extension agencies, and Mrs. Mary 
Kenan Hadley, past chairman of the 
Library Extension Section of the 
Public Library Division of ALA. Miss 
Mildred Batchelder and Miss Helen 
Clark were official representatives 
of the American Library Association. 
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The Floridians attending were Allen 
D. McCall, General Supervisor, Santa 
Rosa County Schools; Colin D. 
Gunn, Soil Conservation Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Gaines- 
ville; and Miss Zella D. Adams, 
Director of Library Extension, 
Florida State Library, Tallahassee. 


State Library Board 


Dr. R. W. Patrick resigned as a 
member of the State Library Board 
on August 16. He is now on leave 
from the University of Florida, where 
he is head of the History Depart- 
ment, and is studying at Yale Uni- 
versity on a Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ship. Dr. Patrick has served on the 
Board since November 30, 1950, and 
was chairman at the time of his 
resignation. 

The State Board met in Tallahas- 
see on October 27, with Mrs. W. 
Howard Smith, Acting Chairman, and 
Miss Margaret Ann Blocker in attend- 
ance, The chief business transacted 
was approval of the legislative bud- 
get for the 1955-57 biennium. 

The Board is requesting a total 
appropriation of $156,031 for the 
two-year period, as contrasted with 
the present appropriation of $100,000. 
The salary request of $104,276 — an 
increase of 34.6 per cent — includes 
four new positions, while the 102.8 
per cent increase is operating capi- 
tal outlay (from $18,220 to $36,005) 
is mainly for books. We feel that 
these requests are justified by the 
increasing volume of our inter-library 
and group loans and the demands 
made upon the extension division 
for consultative services. 


Leon County Library 


The straw vote on November 2 to 
ascertain the sentiment of Leon 
County freeholders on the proposal 
to establish a county library went 
in favor of the library by the narrow 
margin of 1776 to 1628 votes. Al- 
though only about a third of the 


@@ 


registered freeholders voted, the 
Leon County commissioners stated 
that they would appoint a committee 
at once to make concrete plans for 
establishing the library. It is the 
intention of the commissioners, how- 
ever, to seek special legislation 
giving them the power to appoint 
the library board before formally 
establishing the library. 


The Friends of the Library in Leon 
County who spearheaded the drive 
for the library are most grateful to 
the librarians throughout the state 
who answered their request for in- 
formation to be used in the pre- 
election campaign. Without the 
whole-hearted cooperation received 
from them, the editor of the Talla- 
hassee Democrat and the Tallahas- 
see JayCees, the campaign could 
not have succeeded. 


**Know and Grow’’ 


The Libraries Division of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has launched a two-year program, 
“Know and Grow,’’ to help club 
women become more familiar with 
libraries and library services and 
stimulate efforts to improve them. 

The program was developed by 
Mrs, Robert F. Herrig, of Libby, 
Montana, newly appointed Chairman 
of the GFWC, Libraries Division. 
Mrs. Herrig is the librarian of the 
Lincoln County Free Public Library 

(Please tum to page 24,col, 2) 
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UNDERGROUND ACTIVITY AT THE GAINESVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Until May 1954, there was no 
separate children’s room in the 
Gainesville Public Library — indeed, 
very little room at all for children’s 
books. Their books were crowded 
in among the adult collection, and 
it was most difficult for children to 
find their reading material. A minor 
miracle of cooperation brought about 
a bright and attractive children’s 
room. To paraphrase the customary 
caveat: ‘‘The people noted below 
do not represent all contributors.’’ 

Previously the library basement 
was used for storage of old periodi- 
cals, and much space was taken by 
a small stage in an advanced state 
of decomposition. Old furniture had 
been stored there, and the only 
practical use made of it was for 
book-processing. 

Once I had decided to convert 
this basement into a_ children’s 
room, there were several problems 
to be worked out. First — expense. 
This was to be kept at a minimum 
as a new library was to be con- 
structed soon, and this would be a 
temporary afrangement. Second 
with only two-and-a-half staff mem- 
bers, how could the two areas be 
serviced forty-four hours weekly? 
Third — the condition of the cement 
floor, one part of which had sunk 
about three inches, was a hazard 
not easily overcome. Also, the many 
years’ accumulation of old periodi- 
cals and duplicate books had to be 
cleared out. This meant a long job 
of checking, sorting and discarding. 
The Library Committee of the Twenti- 
eth Century Club helped check 
hundreds of books against our hold- 
ings. The books we did not retain 
were set aside for selection by the 
Negro librarian, and those she did 
not take were sold. 

Somewhat ruthlessly I determined 
to keep the magazines for the last 
five years and back issues of news- 
papers for only three months! Know- 
ing these would be available at the 
University of Florida Libraries 
helped me make the decision. The 
school libraries and churches took 
some periodicals, and the city truck 
removed about five tons of magazines 
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and pamphlets that had been stored 
in the basement for years. 


Mooching Pays Off 


It was at this point that I became 
the greatest moocher in greater 
Gainesville. The condition of the 
ceiling and walls meant a coat of 
paint for everything. Quickly turning 
to ‘‘Paint’’ in the yellow pages of 
the telephone directory, I spared no 
one listed there. The results were 
amazing once I had told them of our 
aims, and within a day, had enough 
paint promised to cover walls, ceil- 
ing and book shelves! The next few 
days I spent collecting gallons of 
paint from the various dealers, and 
then we really got under way. 

Before I go further, I’d like to pay 
tribute to Mr. James W. Hudson, our 
custodian, who single-handed, really 
built the children’s room. Without his 
patience and quick understanding, 
this project would never have been 
completed. He ripped out the stage 
and two sections of periodical shelv- 
ing; he painted, made book shelves 
and even levelled the floor with 
cement which he mixed by hand. 
He has since left us, but I know that 
he is proud of his achievement, and 
we were truly fortunate to have him 
with us. 


Local Organizations Help 


Mrs. Stuart Purser and Mrs. Fenton 
Wells helped us to decorate the room. 
Mrs. Purser chose the color scheme 
and spent many hours mixing paint. 
The Brownie troop, which they both 
sponsored, did a series of bright 
paintings for the walls which were 
most effective. Mrs. Ina Jo Bennett 
was instrumental in obtaining several 
delightful papier-mache animals 
which added much interest to the 
room. We couldn’t hide the pipes and 
ceiling radiators, but the fresh gay 
colors certainly made them less 
noticeable. 

Meanwhile, the Junior Welfare 
League, which had been operating a 


children’s library for two years (open 
one morning each week at the Re- 
creation Center), had decided that 
now was the time when they could 
best serve the children’s library 
needs by joining with the Public Li- 
brary and merging the two collec- 
tions, Theirs was a well selected 
collection of six hundred volumes. 
Their interest did not stop here - 
not only did they tum over their 
books, but continued to give twelve 
hours service weekly to the children’s 
library. They have since contributed 
$150 worth of books. Without their 
interest, operation would have been 
most difficult. I believe that we now 
have a library of children’s books 
of which we may well be proud, 
and one which adequately covers 
most fields of interest. 

What have been the results of this 
new service? Statistically speaking, 
there were 35% more children’s books 
circulated May through September 
1954 than during the same period in 
1953. But such enthusiastic remarks 
as: “‘It’s so pretty, Mrs. Grazier,” 
or ‘‘Gee, I didn’t know you had all 
these books on dinosaurs,’’ were 
heart-warming commentaries on the 
success of this room. Friday at 
3:00 P.M. was scheduled for story- 
hour, and Barbara Larkin told her 
stories to a bulging basement. 

Now we have moved from the old 
library as it is to be razed. When I 
looked around the empty children’s 
room with its bright colors for the 
last time, I felt a twinge of sadness. 
It sure was fun and hard work, and 
I wonder if ever again will so many, 
working with«so little, accomplish 
so much. 


0 Oe 


The Materials Center (Bulletin No. 
22C) is in final manuscript form 

should be available in January. This 
bulletin will meet a need for a 
single publication designed to offer 
help in choosing, administering, and 
using all types of instructional aids. 
It was produced by a group of Florida 
school personnel working at FSU: 
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A NEW LIBRARY PROMOTES 


Mr. Kilpatrick was born in Connecti- 
cut and earned AB and AM degrees 
from Brown and a BS from Columbia. 
He has been an instructor at the 
Sofia American College in Bulgaria, 
Chief of Technical Processes at 
Brown University Library, Chief of 
Acquisitions at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Library, and Asso- 
ciate Director of Libraries at lowa. 
He is now Director of Libraries at 


Florida State University. 
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When the new modular library at 
Florida State University is in use, 
the service for students and faculty 
will be greatly improved. In preparing 
a Statement of Program for the archi- 
tects, I stressed the fact that the 
needs of the undergraduates, gradu- 
ate students and teaching faculty 
should be given primary considera- 
tion, and pointed out that each group 
needed special facilities in order 
to carry on efficiently their program 
of study and research. I also stressed 
the fact that FSU was an institution 
which was undergoing rapid adminis- 
trative and organizational changes 
because of its rapid transition from 
a woman’s college to a coeduca- 
tional institution with university 
status, and because of a fast in- 
creasing enrollment. This situation 
necessitated the construction of a 
library building which was flexible 
in interior arrangement and which 
could be increased in size without 
altering the basic plan. Accordingly, 
a modular building has been de- 
signed. 


The Building 


The building will be 225 feet long, 
140 feet wide, and will have 4 
floors. This will provide 106,000 
square feet of floor space. The ground 
floor will provide space for the Li- 
brary School, Binding Preparation, 
a lecture hall and janitorial facili- 
ties. The main floor, which is at 
street level, will provide space for 
the Administrative Offices, Techni- 
cal Processes, Reference, Circula- 
tion, Rare Books, and a Lower Divi- 
sion reading area, The second floor 
will provide space for Humanities 
and Social Science, and the third 
floor for Government Documents and 
Maps, Science and Technology. The 
building will be equipped with free 
standing stacks and many of the 
partitions will be metal. Because the 
paftitions are non. stress bearing 
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NEW SERVICES 


and the floors are constructed to 
hold the weight of book stacks in 
any area, it is possible, when the need 
arises, to change a stack area to a 
reading area or vice versa without 
encountering major construction 
problems. This means that if it should 
be necessary to double the size of 
the building it could be done without 
remodeling the present structure. 


Undergraduates 


In studying the needs of the under- 
graduates it seemed to me that the 
chief problem was a teaching one. 
The undergraduate has to be taught 
how to use effectively the resources 
of a large library. Hundreds of 
thousands of volumes and millions 
of catalog cards confuse and dis- 
courage him — at least in his Fresh- 
man year. He may not be aware that 
bibliographies and indexes can make 
it possible for him to find practically 
all that has been written on a parti- 
cular subject. Furthermore, he may 
not want to be aware of more than 
the ten or twelve references neces- 
sary for his “‘research paper.’’ How- 
ever, he needs to find his materials 
quickly — did you ever meet an 
undergraduate who did not work on 
a split second schedule? He needs 
instruction in how to use catalogs 
and indexes, and he needs a com- 
fortable, well lighted working area. 
The Lower Division area on the main 
floor is designed to meet these needs. 
The librarians working in this area 
will be selected because they en- 
joy working with undergraduates, 
patticularly at Freshman, Sophomore 
level. They will be responsible for 
knowing a great deal about the under- 
graduate teaching program, particu- 
larly the General Education courses; 
they will control and administer 
Reserves and will be responsible 
for teaching Freshmen the use of 
library facilities. 

Although the reserve books will 
be shelved in this area it will be 
more than a Reserve Reading Room. 
Encyclopedias, Biographical Dic- 
tionaries, Yearbooks, Atlases, and 


Pamphlets will provide a basic 
Reference Collection; non-subject 
periodicals such as Time, Life, 


Newsweek, Atlantic, and Harper's 
wil! provide source material when the 
subject to be investigated is not too 
specialized or technical; the current 
newspapers and a collection of 10,000 
books covering all subject fields 


Betty Taylor, Reporter 


—— by Norman L. Kilpatrick 


should provoke the undergraduate to 
indulge his interests beyond that 
required to complete a particular as- 
signment, While this area of the li- 
brary is arranged to help the under- 
gtaduate orientate himself to the 
use of a large library he is in no 
way restricted from the use of other 
areas if he desires. However, as a 
Freshman or Sophomore, he will 
know where to go to get the mate- 
rials he needs for class assignments, 
He will find a staff whose chief 
purpose is to help him with his 
problems, and working conditions 
which are conducive to good study 
habits. 


Graduate Students 


The graduate students are as har- 
ried for time as are the undergradu- 
ates, but because their needs are 
specialized and individual, they 
must be dealt with on an individual 
basis. Most graduate students are 
working largely within one of three 
subject areas, Humanities, Social 
Sciences, or Science and Technology. 
Located in the areas assigned to 
these subject divisions on the sec- 
ond and third floors the graduate 
student will find the books, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, and reference mate- 
rials arranged by subject. This ar 
rangement should centralize the lo- 
cation of the materials needed by 
any one student. Moreover, each 
area is provided with graduate car- 
rells, a typing room, conference 
rooms and rooms which can be used 
for graduate seminars. The librar- 
ians in each of these divisional 
areas will be expected to work 
closely enough with each graduate 
student to know his major field of 
concentration and the topic of his 
thesis or dissertation. Service on an 
individual basis will be stressed in 
these divisions. 


Faculty 


The requirements of the faculty, 
while more specific than those of the 
undergraduate or graduate student, 
are frequently more elusive and re- 
quire subject as well as bibliographic 
knowledge. The librarians in the 
Humanities Division, for example, 
will be working with students 
faculty specializing in art, music, 
philology, ; religion and all of the 
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Mary Workizer, Reporter 


ON FROM WISCONSIN! — by Gretchen Garrison Conduitte 


A pace-setting Institute on ‘‘In- 
formal Education Through Libraries”’ 
was held in Milwaukee, August 1-14, 
1954, sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission of which 
Walter S. Botkin is secretary. 

This adult education Institute was 
financed by a sub-grant from the 
American Library Association. It 
was one of twenty awards made from 
a grant of $100,000 to ALA by the 
Fund for Adult Education, Inc., an 
independent organization established 
by the Ford Foundation. 

New ways to develop adult learn- 
ing were discussed and demonstrated 
by fifty librarians from seventeen 
states, with Mrs. Gretchen Schenk of 
Alabama as Coordinator and Miss 
Margaret E. Monroe of ALA as con- 
sultant on programming and group 
techniques. 

Good talks, good humor and hard 
thinking characterized the Institute. 
There was healthy stock-taking of 
traditional methods and attitudes. 
Everyone voiced a brisk determina- 
tion to do everything possible to 
assure the public library of a signifi- 
cant place in the structure of the 
community and in the activities gen- 
erally classified as ‘‘adult educa- 
tion.’’ 


Speakers and Their Topics 


Keynote speaker was John Chan- 
cellor, now of Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin, 
who talked about the ‘Function of 
the Public Library in Adult Educa- 
tion. He pointed out two attitudes 
that librarians may have toward 
their profession. ‘‘One is the attitude 
of the salesman primarily interested 
in selling the special line of wares 
that he traditionally keeps on his 
shelves. The other is the attitude of 
the humanitarian neighbor who will 
not only give what he has that prom- 
ises to help another neighbor in dif- 
ficulty, but will make or get it some- 
where if he doesn’t have exactly the 
right thing.’’ 

Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, director 
of the ALA Office for Adult Educa- 
tion, summarized ‘‘Where the Pub- 
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Mrs. Conduitte has had experience 
in various libraries throughout the 
country, including the New York 
Public Library. She came to J ack- 
sonville from Jackson, Tennessee 
where she was Head Librarian of 


the Public Library. She has had ex- 


perience in Boge. local and state 
e 


Friends of the Libraries groups. She 
is at present a cataloger at the 
State Board of Health Library, Jack- 


sonville, 





lic Library Stands Today in the 
Adult Education Field.’’ 

A panel discussed the public li- 
brary as an adult education institu- 
tion from the viewpoint of the prac- 
ticing librarian. Members of this 
panel were Russell Munn, Akron, 
Ohio, Public Library, chairman; and 
Miss Ruth Shapiro, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library; William Chait, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, Public Library, 
and Richard Krug, Librarian, Mil- 
waukee Public Library. 

Richard W. Poston, now Director 
of the Department of Community 
Development, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, stimulated much 
thinking by his sketch of the ‘‘Com- 
munity Framework for the public 
Library.’’ 

“The Responsibility of the Local 
Government to Offer the Community 
a Good Adult Education Program’”’ 
was discussed by William J. Deegan, 
City Manager of Quincy, Mass. ‘‘How 
Libraries Work to Fulfill This Re- 
sponsibility’? was presented by a 
panel, led by Mrs. Schenk, with 
Mr. Deegan; Edward Fromm, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the 
Marathon County Library, Hamburg, 
Wisconsin; Miss Marie Barkman, 
Mead Public Library, Sheboygan; 
Clarence Greiber, Director of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Madison; 
Walter G. Hollander, Rosendale, 
Wisconsin, and Stanley Greene, 
Mayor of Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 

Another panel presented the pub- 
lic library as “‘A Resource and a 
Leader in Community Adult Educa- 
tion.’’ Leo Molinaro, of the Adult 





Education Foundation of Akron, was 
chairman. Panel members included 
Ruth Shapiro; Frank Woerdehoff of 
Madison, of the staff of the Wiscon- 
sin Vocational and Adult Education 
office; Mrs. Norbert J. Klein of 
Milwaukee; Dr. Arthur F. Wileden, 
of the Rural Sociology Department 
of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Milo Swanton, head of the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture, Madison. 

Charles A. Wedemeyer, director of 
the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Center in Racine, set the stage 
for this panel discussion by com- 
menting on ‘‘Community Adult Edu- 
cation Agencies.” 

Miss Helen Terry, co-ordinator of 
the Great Books Program for the 
Milwaukee Public Library, demon- 
strated the Great Books method and 
Miss Margaret Monroe demonstrated 
a film-book discussion group. 

“I am a Slippery Subject,’’ de- 
clared John B. Schwertman, director 
of the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, Chicago, in 
commenting on the individual. and 
adult education. 

Another approach to the individual 
and the library was given by Miss 
Sigrid Edge of the faculty of Sim- 
mons School of Library Science in 
Boston. 

Several library techniques suitable 
for adult education were presented. 
Miss Ruth Gregory, librarian of 
Waukegan, Illinois, Public Library, 
talked about the present role of the 
readers’ adviser; book talks were 
discussed and illustrated by Mrs. 
Orrilla T. Blackshear, consultant on 
the staff of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission; program planning 
was discussed by Miss Helen L. 
Warner, giving the experience of the 
Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary; and “hook and film discus- 
sion’’ was evaluated by Miss Monroe. 

C. Walter Stone, chief of the Audio- 
Visual Department of the Detroit 
Public Library, whose full-time as- 
signment is said to be the first of 
its kind, spoke on the ‘‘Library Use 
(Please turn to page 26, bottom of col. 3) 
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THE EDITOR QUOTES — from the 
October issue of the ALA Library 
Periodicals Round Table Newsletter 
comes the following statement. 
“FLORIDA LIBRARIES, FLA 
Journal, continues to draw our ad- 
miration. This journal has a page 
devoted to the advertisers, who they 
are and what they are, news about 
them, announcements which they 
wish to make, and news from the 
local representative. Why don’t 
more state bulletins do this?’’ 


0 


LIBRARY PUBLICITY CLIPPINGS: 
The firm, Library Publicity Clippings, 
Box 753, Salinas, California, will 
send you each month a publicity 
package: news stories that have 
been used effectively by other li- 
braries, press releases, features, 
filler items, and spot announcements. 
These are useful, says the firm, in 
outlining your own publicity pro- 
gtams. The service is intended 
mainly for the small public library. 
The cost is in proportion to the li- 
brary budget: under $50,000, $6 per 
year; $50,000 to $75,000, $9 per 
year; budgets over $75,000, $12 per 
year. 


BY JOWN E. SHUSTROM COMPANY 
MAKERS OF FINE LIBRARY FURMITURE 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE: November 
4 was the date of release for the 
first issue of “‘American Heritage.”’ 
A sub-title of ‘‘The Magazine of 
History’’ indicates the purpose of 
this new periodical — American 
history. It is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local 
History and the Society of American 
Historians, Inc. It is published by 
James Parton and distributed by 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., and will be 
sold in book stores throughout the 
country at $2.95 per copy. It will not 
be sold on news stands. Most of the 
initial selling will be to subscribers 
who have taken advantage of a pre- 
publication charter subscription of- 
fer for six issues a year. 

The editor will be Bruce Catton, 
author of books on Lee, Grant, 
Sheridan, and is the 1954 Pulitzer 
Prize and National Book Award 
winner for his ‘‘A Stillness at Ap- 
pomatoox,”’ 


Quoting the news release: ‘The 
editorial policy of ‘American Heri- 
tage’ will be to lift the fascinating 
story of America from its musty 
archives and make it live again, 
that Americans may better sense their 
past and understand their present.’ ’ 

The Associations, as named above, 
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which sponsor the publication are 
edited by Howard Peckham, director 
of the Plymouth Library, and Allan 
Nevins, prominent historian. 


AID FROM HUNTTING: The H. R. 
Huntting Company offers a special 
service by placing orders for Wilson 
catalog cards for their customers. 
By means of a duplicate invoice, 
the Wilson cards will be billed and 
shipped directly to the library pur- 
chasing books. Thus the librarian 
saves staff time, cards and books 
will be received at about the same 
time, and will receive only those 
cards for books which have been 
delivered. 


A-PLUS FOR GAYLORD--—-— 
EXHIBITS: Those who attended the 
Southeastern Library Association 
meeting saw Gaylord’s new 8-foot 
table display that was developed for 
regional meetings. From all reports, 
many librarians thought the display 
was most attractive. They had a 
similar exhibit at another state 
meeting and one librarian from a 
large city actually wanted to order 
three of them for use in the library 
windows. ‘‘Just change the name at 
the top and take off the Gaylord 
advertising,’’ she said, ‘‘We’ll make 
our own afrangements on the at- 
tractive background,’’ 

Needless to say they couldn’t ac- 
cept the order but it was a nice 
compliment. 

Gaylord’s shelf labels have re- 
cently been reprinted. A new modern- 
looking, sans serif type face was 
used to freshen up the labels and 
make them niore legible. Try them 
out. A change like this will give 
your shelves a “‘lift.’’ 


NEW LIFE CLICK: ‘Your New Life 
Click’’ enables the librarian to see 
photographs from scale models of 


for his library as John E, Sjéstrém 
Company of Philadelphia plans it. 
Pictured here is the cover and one 
photo of a four page brochure as 
made up for the Florida State Uni- 
versity Demonstration School. 


«: furniture and equipment layout 
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Dobbs Brothers Library Binding Co. 
St. Augustine, Florida 


Are YOU Missing Something? 


Quality? 
(Highest) 


Service? 
(4-5 weeks) 


Economy? 
(Check and see) 


You Can Get All Three From 


Dobbs Brothers Library Binding Co. 
90 Palmer Street, Box 927 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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WINSTON R. HENDERSON 


Winston R. (Red) Henderson, for the 
past four and a half years assistant 
librarian of the Albertson Public 
Library in Orlando, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Paul A.T. Noon 
as assistant librarian of the Jack- 
sonville Free Public Library, effect- 
ive January 1. Henderson is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota 
Library School, class of 1950. 


(from page 12—EOSH) 


twenty-five cents to Sarah McCook, 
St. Petersburg Public Library. 


DATES OF INTEREST ~ The follow- 
ing conference dates have been set 
for meetings to be held during the 
next two years. Midwinter, February 
1-5, 1955, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; ALA Annual Confer- 
ence, 1955, July 3-9 in Philadelphia, 
the 1956 ALA Conference will be at 
Miami Beach, Florida, June 17-23, 
and the 1957 Conference at Kansas 
City, June 23-29. Midwinter, 1956, 
will be the Edgewater Beach in 
Chicago, the dates January 30- 
February 4. 


ORLANDO ~ The Booker T. Washing- 
ton Branch began service from its 
new, modern building September 
Ist. Plans for landscaping the 
grounds and furnishing the new build- 
ing are in the final stage. . . .Clara 
E, Wendel, director of the Albertson 
Library, was a guest on WDBO-TV’s 
**Homemakers’’ program. Miss Wendel 
talked on the cultural advantages 
offered by the library in that each 
of us may share the significant ex- 
periences of others through books. 


WE*RE GETTING AROUND - A let- 
ter from Dionisio Trillo Pays, Direc- 
tor de Biblioteca Nacional, 
(Please turn to page 27, col. 1) 
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offers you! 


ING ARTHUR TODAY: The Arthurian Legend in 
English and American Literature, 1901- 
1953. Clothbound, $4.50 
Paperbound, 3.50 
by Nathan Comfort Starr 
EMERSON AS MYTHMAKER: The great transcen- 
dentalist reinterpreted for the modern 
mind. Paperbound, 2.00 
by J. Russell Reaver 
SAMLA STUDIES IN MILTON: A Collection of schol- 
arly essays on the art and thought of 
the great puritan poet, 
Paperbound, 3.50 
edited by J. Max Patrick 


SITY OF FLORIDA PRESS 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


MORE Ufa 
BOOKS FOR You / 


ETHICAL ASPECTS OF TRAGEDY: A Comparison of Certain 
Tragedies by Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Seneca, and Shakespeare 
By Laura Jepsen 
HAWTHORNE’S FAUST: A Study of the Devil Archetype. 
By William Bysshe Stein 
THE NEW REPUBLIC: Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in 
an English Country House. 
By W. H. Mallock 
Edited by J. Max Patrick - 
SEMINOLE: A Drama of the Florida Indian. 
By Theodore Pratt 
ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHIC TERMS IN FLORIDA, 1563-1874 
By Edwin Wallace McMullen, Jr. 
WHO KILLED GRAMMAR? 
By Harry R. Warfel 


TaN UL LN 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
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(from page 9~SELA) 

model on which to project future 
ALA meetings, toward the desired 
end which he expressed. A lot seemed 
to have been accomplished in few 
meetings at a nice leisurely pace 
and with enough time in between to 
do a little more than just catch one’s 
breath! 


Lucia Tryon, Librarian, Pensacola 
Free Library: In trying to think back 
as to my impressions of SELA, I 
have the feeling that the programs 
were more practical and concerned 
with subjects of more real interest 
than have been some conferences I 
have attended at other times. For 
example, the program dealing with 
the new industrial development in 
the South was of vital interest right 
now. And to hear from industrial 
experts themselves of their aware- 
ness of how libraries could help in 
this new — to us — field brought a 
definite challenge. It brought a 
feeling that our attempts to help in 
these fields were not hopeless, that 
others were feeling the need, too. 
These overwhelmingly specialized 
subjects can take libraries into 
realms we may have overlooked 
before. 

As with everyone else, the chance 
to see old friends and to make new 
ones in your own profession was 
stimulating and pleasant. For my 
own particular need I could have 
wished for a trip to more of the li- 
braries in the city. Busman’s holi- 
day or not, I think we always find 
in someone else’s library something, 
perhaps very minor, that we can ap- 
ply at home. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others hove failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT Haxo- BOOKS 
TO-FIND 


Our record of 32 years success in 
this field as pioneers has enabled 
us to achieve a high percentage of 
results through our world-wide net- 
work of associate dealers, anti- 
quarians, collectors, agents and 


others, in the book field. 
SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS 
TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge No obligation 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th Street, Dept. F, 
N.Y. City 36 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us 
when, they ask for a book you cannot 
supply. We ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 
SEND US LISTS. 
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Dorothy Crews, Branch Librarian, 
Willow Branch, Jacksonville Public 
Library: Although I attended most of 
the meetings at Southeastem, I did 
find time for fellowship with other 
librarians and for visiting other 
libraries. Mr. Morris B. Abram’s ad- 
dress impressed me as being the 
highlight of the program. It is to be 
regretted that this excellent talk was 
not given at one of the general ses- 
sions rather than at a section meet- 
ing. For those of us who attended 
Library School in the southeast, 
this is the conference which most 
helps keep us in touch with old 
friends. Meeting new friends is al- 
ways a pleasure, too. Visiting the 
new Georgia Tech Library made us 
all envious; however, as Mr. Marron 
has mentioned, the new Jacksonville 
Junior College Library is architec- 
turally similar on a very much small- 
er scale, of course. Mr. Joseph F. 
Marron, Chief Librarian of the Jack- 
sonville Public Library, and Miss 
Elaine Woodard, Librarian at Andrew 
Jackson High School, were the other 
axons who were present at the 
onference. 
Dan Metts, Jr., Head, Serials Ac- 
quisitions, Florida State University 
Library: The SELA meeting in At- 
lanta this year drew a smaller at- 
tendance from the FSU Library than 
the past meetings, perhaps because 
it came so close upon summer vaca- 
tions. Those attending were Mr. 
Kilpatrick, Miss Martha Frances 
Smith, Miss Adelaide Maner, Miss 
Josephine Ezell, and Miss Betty 
Bartlett. Mr. Stewart Smith, who had 
planned to go, was prevented at 
the last minute because of illness. 
The College and Universities sec- 
tion meeting on regional cooperation 
included a discussion of general 
schemes of cooperation by Mr. Downs, 
and a more specific discussion of 
the projected cooperation between 
six university libraries in Georgia 
and Florida by a panel of librarians. 
This I found interesting but a little 
vague, since the plans are still in- 
definite. Evening meetings included 
entertaining talks by Archibald 
Rutledge, David Clift of ALA and 
James Childers of the Atlanta J ournal. 
The addresses in the other general 
sessions I found valuable chiefly 
in that they conveyed an awareness 
of the importance of libraries to 
technology and industry. 


I also had occasion to visit the 
fine new library buildings at Georgia 
Tech and at the University of Geor- 
gia, and to renew old acquaintances. 
These turned up in numbers for the 
testimonial dinner which was held 
following the convention for Miss 
Barker, who retired this year as Dean 
of the Emory Library School. 





Charlotte A. Smith, Stetson Univer- 
sity: For many years Atlanta was 
my home, and I always enjoy going 
back. But for other reasons, as well, 
SELA seemed particularly enjoyable 
this year. The meeting was very well 
organized. All of the visiting librar- 
ians were very grateful, I am sure, 
for the many hours spent in prepara- 
tion for us by the Atlanta group. The 
program committee did an excellent 
job. I shoud also like to express 
appreciation to our exhibitors. With- 
out them the meeting would not have 
been nearly so worthwhile. 
MRS. BETTY SERVICE, Sarasota 
Public Library: To me astern 
is always a time of greeting old 
friends, renewing acquaintances and 
making new ones. Believe it or not, 
the extra-curricular sessions bring 
forth some real meat; and the ex- 
change of ideas and how better to do 
things is most valuable. The exhibits 
ranked high on my list this year — 
being a country mouse I enjoy see- 
ing all the gadgets and new mate- 
rials that should make life easier 
for a poor librarian! 

(Please turn to page 24, col. 1) 
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(from page 11—~FLORIDA EXTENSION LIBRARY) 


Some of them had received the Newbery or Caldecott awards. The books were 
still in print. They represented varied types; such as, picture books both 
fanciful and informative; animal and pet stories; biography, fairy and folk 
tales; fiction, poetry, excursions into the historical, religious and scientific 
fields; and finally, books about Florida. These are a few of those for the 
tiny tot: 
Ludwig Bemelmans, Madeline’s Rescue 
Margaret Wise Brown, The Little Island 
Jean de Brunhoff, Babar and Father Christmas 
Alice Dalgliesh, A Book for J ennifer 
Rachel Field, A Prayer for a Child 
for ‘‘middle-aged children’ 
Carolyn Bailey, Miss Hicko 
Walter Edmonds, Matchlock Gun 
Eleanor Estes, Ginger Pye 
Berta and Elmer Hader, Squirrely of Willow Hill 
Cornelia Meigs, The Covered Bridge 
for junior and senior high school young people 
Esther Forbes, Johnny Tremain 
Charles Hawes, The Dark Frigate 
Ruth Sawyer, Roller Skates 
Elizabeth Yates, Amos Fortune 
Marchette Chute, Shakespeare of London 
for readers about Florida 
Edith Pope, The Biggety Cameleon 
Leonard Weisgard, Pelican here, Pelican there 
Zachary Ball, Swamp Chief 
May McNeer, The Story of Florida 
Marjorie Rawlings, The Yearling 
The books were on display at Penney Farms for two weeks. Then on October 
13 I was invited by the Guild officers for a luncheon and tour of exploration, 
In the afternoon, after an impressive devotional and business meeting in 
the chapel, I spoke to the Guild organization on ‘‘Children’s Books Today.” 
I summarized the steps by which we have come, through the folklore of all 
the world — the Orient, Europe, Africa, and the Americas, North and South; 
the medieval hero tales; the allegories of Bunyan and Swift; the stories of 
Dickens, Kipling and Alcott. I mentioned the influence of John Newbery, 
eighteenth century publisher, and Randolph Caldecott, nineteenth century il- 
lustrator of children’s books, in whose honor the ALA now presents the two 
coveted awards of the year. That brought us to the present wealth and variety 
of children’s literature produced by hundreds of professional authors and il- 
lustrators, who write and paint not alone to entertain, but with sincere dedi- 
cation to truth and beauty, most of them being highly trained and widely 
traveled. As an answer to the question posed in my introduction as to why 
the change from paucity to profusion, I suggested the advances and rivalry in 
publishing, and pointed out that all of the important publishers how have ex- 
pert Children’s editors like Alice Dalgliesh for Scribner’s. I read Bemelmans’ 
charming Madeline’s Rescue, set in Paris, which won the Caldecott medal as 
the most distinguished picture book for children published in the United 
States last year; and we all laughed over the author’s account of how the 
school children whom he had pictured in Madeline gave him the plot for his 
new book. We closed with a review of Joseph Krumgold’s and now Miguel, 
the Newbery Award selection as the most outstanding contribution to Ameri- 
can literature for children in 1953. Here the new life at Los Alamos is con- 
trasted with the older pattern nearby, where each maturing son joins the 
shepards in driving the flock over the dangerous mountain trail to the sum- 
mer pasture, 
faculty 1 found that every faculty 
Cen page 16-SP REIN: GRP ERENCE) aeaian agreed that a place to work 
various fields of literature. Not only without interruption was a must. To 
will they be expected to give refer- meet this requirement small studies 
ence and bibliographic service in (6° x g’ have been designed for each 
these subject fields but they will divisional area. They are located 


also be responsible for building up = adjacent to the stacks and equipped 
the book collections, and to do this with a desk, a chair, and a set of 


they must work closely with the ook shelves. 

faculty in order to coordinate and To keep this paper within limita- 

systematize the acquisition of ma- tions only ‘the functions of the Lower 

terials. and Subject Division areas have 
In studying the library needs of the been discussed. 
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(from page T1O—COLLEGE & SPECIAL) 


courses, particularly in music theory, 
history, literature and appreciation, 
have been added tothe subject offer- 
ings since the coming of Dean Claude 
Almand to the Stetson School of 
Music. Approximately 95 books have 
been ordered and most of them cata- 
loged for these-courses since the 
middle of the summer. For on-the- 
spot circulation of phonograph re- 
cords, opera librettos, scores and 
the like, a departmental library is 
operating in the Music School under 
the immediate supervision of one of 
the assistant-professors of music. 
These materials also are cataloged 
by the main library. 

“The new chair of American stud- 
ies, established last spring through 
the generosity of Mr. Charles Merrill 
of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Beane, accounts for an order during 
the first week of classes for about 
30 books dealing with democracy 
and its relation to other political 
ideologies. Although no new courses 
have been developed as yet and the 
person to fill the chair of American 
studies has not been selected at the 
present writing, many more books of 
this kind will shortly be ordered. 
The program, in its present form, in- 
volves a new sequence, drawn from 
several departments including the 
Art Department, in which require- 
ments for a major may be met; in the 
words of Professor Lycan of the 
History Department, ‘a new concen- 
tration of study in American civili- 
zation.” Such a reshaping alone 
gives a new, special direction to 
the library’s acquisitions.’’ 

Florida State Library School is a 
busy place this year. Their enroll- 
ment is the largest to date, being 
502 in the various residence courses 
and approximately 150 in the seven 
extension classes which are being 
offered this fall in Pensacola, Pana- 
ma City, Tampa, St. Petersburg, 
Tavares and Jacksonville. 

Archie McNeal tells us of the ex- 
citing new purchase at his library. 
He writes: ‘“The University of Miami 
Library has been successful in its 
efforts to secure the Sir Noel 
Livingston library of books on 
Jamaica, including such things as 
Hakewill’s Picturesque Tour of the 
Island of Jamaica. . .London, 1825; 
a fine run of Almanacs; Lady Nugent's 
Journal; and many other materials 
relating to the West Indies. The col- 
lection totals some six hundred 
volumes and was purchased at a 
cost of approximately $3600.’’ 

Mr. Arthur W. Lissauer recently 
presented to the Mills Memorial Li- 
brary, Rollins College the gift of a 
fine collection of booksellers cata- 
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logs and auction catalogs from the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. The latter, 
although not completely priced, do 


have excellent descriptions of many 


rare books. They will provide valu- 
able assistance to anyone attempt- 
ing to evaluate rare books. 


“‘Climaxing several years of nego- 
tiations, the entire John B. Stetson 
Collection of photographs of Spanish, 
British, and French documents per- 
taining to the colonial period in 
Florida has been received by the 
University of Florida and placed in 
its P.K. Yonge Library of Florida 
History. The collection, valued by 
the Library of Congress at $125,000, 
contains reproductions of some 150, 
000 sheets of manuscripts gathered 
in the 1920’s from archives in Spain, 
England and France by a large staff 
employed by the late Col. John B. 
Stetson, Jr., who for many years was 
vitally interested in Florida his- 
tory. . .”” The Florida Times Union, 
10/3/54. 


New Publications 


A list of Recent Acquisitions in 
the field of public health and medi- 
cine has been published by the 
Florida State Board of Health Library 
in Jacksonville. According to Miss 
Flora Herman, Librarian, there are 
a few copies available for distribu- 


INCREASE 


CIRCULATION 
at 
LESS COST 


tion to libraries. Requests will be 
filled as long as the supply lasts. 

Dr. Louis Shores’ Basic Reference 
Sources has recently been published 
by the ALA. 

Challenges to Librarianship, FSU 
Studies 12, has proved to be a best 
seller and orders are coming in from 
all parts of the United States, as 
well as from England, Latin America 
and India. Over 2,000 copies have 
been sold. 

Mills Memorial Library, Rollins 
College, was saddened to hear in 
October of the death of Mr. James 
Duncan Phillips, loyal friend of the 
library and retiring president of its 
Book-A-Year Club. Mr. Phillips had 
been associated with the Houghton- 
Mifflin Company for forty-five years 
and was its Vice-President at the 
time of his retirement. He was a 
Trustee of Governor Dummer Academy, 
Topsfield, Massachusetts and a 
Trustee of Essex Institute of Salem, 
Massachusetts. He was an active 
alumnus of Harvard and a member 
of a number of clubs and learned 
societies. Mr. Phillips was the author 
of several books and many mono- 
graphs, mostly about Salem. 
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(from page 21—SELA) 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY —— 


Otis McBride, Florida State Univer- 
sity Library School: 1 certainly en- 
joyed the meetings, the exhibits, 
the opportunity of getting the Flori- 
da gang together at that dinner, and 
seeing people generally (not even 
to mention the World Series which 
was on television in the hotel lobby). 


Louise Galloway, Florida State Uni- 
versity Library School: I found the 
speeches by Dr. Downs and Jack 
Dalton especially thought-provoking. 
A highlight of this and all conven- 
tions is the renewing of old acquaint- 
ances andthe meeting of new people. 


Ruth Rockwood, Florida State Uni- 
versity Library School: I especially 
enjoyed Dr. Downs’ talk on MILC 
and Mr. Haykin’s talk on the 16th 
ed. Dewey—a look back at what has 
been done in one field and a look 
ahead at what will be done in anoth- 
er field. 


Sara Krentzman Srygley, Florida 
State University Library School: | 
enjoyed most renewing old friend- 
ships and making new ones at this 
meeting of Southeastern—my first in 
three years. I was impressed with the 
fine group attending, since I am old 
enough to remember “‘the little meet- 
ings’’! I was even more impressed 
with our FSU graduates who attended! 


Agnes Gregory, Florida State Uni- 
versity Library School-Highspots 
of SELA—Book Reviews, exhibits, 
evening meetings, Florida dinner, 
Georgia Tech. Library, ‘‘Research’’ 
at Rich’s—altogether a most enjoy- 
able occasion. 


Josie B. Houchens, Florida State 
University Library School: The most 
interesting session for me was the 
one at which Mr. Jack Dalton spoke; 
it was stimulating and refreshing to 
hear such an address. The other 
event I most enjoyed was the FSU 
dinner. I was impressed with the 
graduates I met and was sorry that 
there was no time to linger after the 
dinner. I was only there Friday and 
Saturday so missed some other inter- 
esting meetings. 
see e288 


(from page 13— STATE LIBRARY) 
in Libby, and a past-president of 
the Montana State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The American Library Association 
is cooperating in the program through 
the interest and assistance of Miss 
S. Janice Kee, Executive Secretary 
of the ALA Public Libraries Divi- 
sion, and Miss Mildred Batchelder, 
Executive Secretary of the ALA 
Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People. 

Members of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs have received 
notice of the Plan of the two-year 
program, ~which according to Mfrs. 


Tilted Tab Guides and Printed Headings are the 
ideal combination for the card catalog. Maximum 
legibility is better for the reader and the filer. 


A complete description with prices is shown on 
page 18 of the No. 53 Catalog. 
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Herrig is divided into three sections: 
1. Know and grow through personal 
and club use of libraries; 2. Know 
your library and help it grow; 3. Know 
how to get a good library if you have 
none. 

Librarians and library trustees 
should be prepared to work out 
activities with the president of the 
local woman’s club and arrange 
functions which would bring club 
women to the library. In Florida 
many libraries owe their existence 
and continued support to the women’s 
clubs. The State Library urges all 
librarians to be ready to enlighten 
and inform the club women of their 
communities on the problems and 
potentialities of the library. 


Odds and Ends 


In order to make our collection of 
genealogical material available to 
more users, we are going to try the 
experiment of lending it on inter- 
library loan. If we find this seriously 
inconveniences persons who come to 
Tallahassee especially to use our 
genealogical collection, we _ will 
have to discontinue the service, 
In the meantime, however, we are 
issuing a mimeographed list of books 
in the State Library relating to 
genealogy and local history for your 
guidance in requesting loans. If 
you have not received a copy and 
want one, please ask for it. 

Dorothy Dodd and Zella Adams 
represented the State Library at the 
meeting of the Southeastern Library 
Association in Atlanta, October 
29 — November 1. They also were 
guests of the Madison Woman’s Club 
on November 9, when Miss Adams 
was the principal speaker at the 
club’s Library Day luncheon. Miss 
Dodd acted as consultant to the 
College and Public Libraries Section 
of the Florida State Library Asso- 
ciation at its meeting at Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical Univer- 
sity on October 8. 

Miss Dodd has been appointed to 
the membership committee of the 
Society of American Archivists for 
the Florida and Georgia area. Member- 
ship in the .Society is open to in- 
dividuals ‘“‘who are or have been en- 
gaged in the custody or administra- 
tion of archives or historical manu- 
scripts, or who, because of special 
experience or other qualifications, 
are recognized as competent in 
archival economy,”’ and to ‘‘insti- 
tutions or agencies that have the 
custody of archives or historical 


manuscripts.”” 

We wish to thank the public librar- 
ians inthe state for their promptness 
and efficiency in returning the ques- 
tionnaires for Florida Library Direc- 
tory and Statistics. 
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(from page 8— THE NEED FOR 
SPECIAL LIBRARY SCHOOLS.) 
college librarian. They realize that 
a school librarian should spend more 
time studying the problems of cur 
riculum enrichment in the library 
than a variety of classification 
schemes he will never use. It has 
been argued that this point of view 
is too narrow. In many ways this is 
undoubtedly true but it is simply one 
of the sacrifices which must be 
made to achieve specialization. 

Special library workshops and in- 
stitutes are another move in the 
same direction. They are an admis- 
sion that library schools do not train 
students for all types of libraries 
and that there is a need for special 
training. Workshops and institutes 
have been held on almost every 
phase of library work and have been 
organized to supplement the training 
which students receive in library 
school. This is not to suggest that 
special library schools would elimi- 
nate the need for workshops and in- 
stitutes. Rather, it is to point out 
that they demonstrate the need for 
special library schools and that 
they are proof of the inadequacy of 
the same kind of training for all 
librarians. 


For advice in this matter librarian- 
ship might look to older professions 
which have already completed similar 
developments. More and more, doc- 
tors face the need to specialize. 
Indeed, cries have recently been 
raised against the gradual disappear- 
ance of the general practitioner. Be 
that as it may, the growth of medical 
knowledge has forced many doctors 
into specialization. The same will 
eventually be true of librarians. 
With the growth of libraries and with 
the development of a larger and 
larger body of knowledge about li- 
brary science they too will be forced 
to specialize. 

Education has recognized this 
need for some time. Educators do 
not attempt to give elementary, 
secondary and college teachers the 
same training. In teacher training 
institutions the last two years of 
undergraduate work for the pro- 
spective elementary teacher are quite 
different from those for the prospec- 
tive secondary teacher. And college 
and university teachers, of course, 
must receive stilla different training. 

Law also has become highly 
specialized. Although pre-legal train- 
ing is uniform, a student must decide 
after entering law school whether 
he is going to specialize in com- 
mercial law or criminal law or cor- 
poration law. Like the doctor, the 
lawyer sees less and less virtue 
in preparing for general practice. 
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In view of the experience of these 
two professions regarding profes- 
sional training, librarians should 
begin to plan for and demand special 
library schools. The advantages of 
such schools would be numerous. 
They would ensure the status of li- 
brarianship as a profession. The 
professionalism of librarianship de- 
pends’ in part on the separation of 
professional from non-professional 
duties. Library administrators have 
recognized this fact and as a result 
have sought to place more and more 
of the positions under them within a 
classification and pay plan. However, 
job descriptions are only one way of 
separating professional from non- 
professional duties. 

Perhaps a sounder way to accom- 
plish this separation is to require 
greater specialization on the part 
of the professionals. Specialization 
is one of the elements of profes- 
sionalism and as long as librarians 
are not highly specialized they can- 
not hope to claim a definite profes- 
sional status for themselves. Our 
present library schools do provide 
some specialization but not enough. 
What is needed is more specialized 
training in school instead of out. 

More specialized training will ul- 
timately result in more effective li- 
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brary service. This is of the utmost 
importance, for the library is above 
all else a service organization. More 
specialized training will enable li- 
brarians to be of more service to 
their patrons. One of the objectives 
of any type of formal education is to 
provide quicker, more efficient, and 
cheaper training than could be ac- 
quired on the job. If this were not so 
apprenticeship would serve the pur- 
pose quite as well as professional 
training. 

Most important of all perhaps is 
the fact that specialized training 
will enable librarians to keep up 
with our rapidly changing society. 
The longer we delay the establish- 
ment of special library schools the 
further behind we will fall in meet- 
ing the needs of our libraries and of 
our society. The supply of special- 
ly trained librarians should precede 
the demand for them if libraries are 
going to offer their maximum service. 
If the demand for specialized librar- 
ians has to be filled by in-service 
training, libraries will begin to lose 
the confidence of their users. Librar- 
ians must learn to foresee social 
changes before they overwhelm them. 
And this they are not apt to do if they 
have not received a more specialized 
training than they now receive. 
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(from page 17—PUBLIC LIBRARIES) 


of Mass Media in Adult Education.”’ 

**The Search for the Sizzle’’ to 
interpret and “‘sell’’ public library 
service to adults was discussed by 
Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte. 

The question, “How Does the Li- 
brary Organize to Give Adult Edu- 
cation Service?’’ was elaborated by 
Forrest Mills, Librarian of the Racine 
Public Library. 

Other leaders participating in the 
institute were Miss Violet Myer, as- 
sistant to the director of ALA Office 
for Adult Education; Anthony Wise, 
Mayor of Hayward, Wisconsin; Miss 
Patricia M. Kenny, Program P lanning 
Assistant, ALA American Heritage 
Project; Miss S. Janice Kee, Execu- 
tive Secretary, ALA Public Librar- 
ies Division; R.J. Colbert, director 
of the Bureau of Community Devel- 
opment, University of Wisconsin; 
and the consultants on the staff of 
the Free Library Commission, Miss 
Elizabeth Burr, Miss Helen Kremer, 
Miss Ione Nelson and Hannis S. 
Smith. 


Meeting of the Minds 


The participants at the Institute 
have agreed on the following points, 
which illustrate the trend of the 
thinking: 

1. That the public library has a 
definite responsibility for assisting 


adults in informal learning. 

2. That the program of informal 
education for adults offered through 
the local public library is determined 
by the individual character of each 
community. 

3. That joint planning with other 
community agencies is essential to 
a sound development of the library’s 
services to adults. 

4. That librarians recognize that 
in providing the most effective adult 
education services, it is necessary 
to use wisely a wide variety of 
printed and audio-visual materials. 

5. That the adult education func- 
tion of the public library permeates 
all aspects of its services and in- 
volves all the library staff. 

6. That librarians need continuous 
development in their philosophy of 
adult education and in training in the 
essential skills. 

7. That the development of adult 
education services in libraries is 
strengthened by interchange of ex- 
perience and ideas among all li- 
brary and other adult education 
agencies. 

8. That the library has an obli- 
gation to interpret its objectives and 
services to the community. 

9. That a more general recognition 
of the library agency as a government 
service is essential to the develop- 
ment of the library’s informal educa- 
tion program. 
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10. That cooperation among librar- 
ies, which results in more efficient 
and economical operation, makes 
possible greater emphasis on the 
library’s adult education function, 

11, That the library trustee has a 
responsibility in developing and 
interpreting the library adult educa- 
tion program. 


Topics Discussed 


Six issues were discussed at the 
Institute, but no consensus of opinion 
was reached, They are recommended 
to all librarians for further study and 
discussion: 

1. To what extent is the library 
responsible for interpreting material? 

2. To what extent should the pub- 
lic librarian assume a position of 
leadership in the community: a) ag- 
gressive leadership, b) coordinator, 
c) initiator of community action, d) 
initiator of library sponsored pro- 
grams, e) assessor of needs of in- 
dividuals, f) catalyst? 

3. Granted that the public library 
and the university have a role in the 
community adult education program, 
are there specific kinds of adult 
education programs that are pecu- 
liarly appropriate for the public 
library? 

4. Librarians need continuous train- 
ing in philosophy and skills in adult 
education. a) Who is responsible for 
this in-service training? b) What is 
the responsibility of the library 
school? c) Which agencies are 
equipped to do this? 

5. Can the selection and use of 
audio-visual materials be better 
handled by an audio-visual depart- 
ment or through integration through- 
out the library services? 

6. Does the library have a responsi- 
bility for becoming the community 
center for non-partisan study and 
discussion of controversial issues? 


se*e e282 ££ 


Note: The proceedings of the Insti- 
tute are to be published. A limited 
number will be distributed by the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
and it is expected that other copies 
will be on ‘sale. Announcements 
will be made in the professional 
press when the proceedings are 
available. 
= - 

(from page 14—SCHOOL & CHILDREN) 

A Directory of Florida School In- 
structional Materials Personnel will 
be available by December 1. It will 
cover white and negro schools and 
will include librarians, teacher-librar- 
ians, library supervisors, instruction- 
al materials supervisor, A.V. co- 
ordinators, library committee chair- 
men, and Audio-Visual committee 
chairmen. 
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(from page 20—EOSH} 


Montevideo, Uruguay, requests back 
issues of Florida Libraries to bind. 
We had sent them one issue as a 
gift. . .A letter from closer-at-hand, 
San Antonio, requests a reprint of 
“Fish, fowl, or good red herring?” 
by Chase Dane from the March 1954 
issue. Hope we continue to circulate, 


THE EDITOR'S LIBRARY TRIP 
SOUTH =~ I had the pleasure of a 
four-day trip to Miami via Orlando 
and Palm Beach with areturn through 
Haines City and Sebring. The beauti- 
ful new Negro branch of the Albert- 
son Public Library in Orlando was 
impressive in its modem shades of 
pink and grey. Clara Wendel showed 
pride in this new branch—and rightly 
so. 

A stop-over in West Palm resulted 
in a meeting with Miss Edith Hogue, 
who will be our convention hostess 
in 1955. Tentative plans for the 
convention were discussed. With 
interest, Miss Hogue told the history 
of her library and the plans for the 
future. 

While in Miami, I saw for the first 
time the University of Miami at Coral 
Gables. The progress they are mak- 
ing astounded me. The library staff 
was very cordial, and I was able to 
tear them away from their work for 
coffee. At the lavish public library, 
Mrs. Helga Eason led me through the 
immense reading rooms and gave me 
a room-by-room tour of the building. 

I enjoyed an hour’s conversation 
with Bertha Aldrich at her Miami 
Beach Public Library and, as usual, 
learned a great deal fromher conver- 
sation about life and FLA. 

Miss Peggy Beaton welcomed me 
from her comfortable office at the 
Coral Gables Public Library. She 
showed me around her library which 
has much charm — this brought about 
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properties. 

















by the blending of the furniture, 
walls, and exposed rafters — and the 
arrangement of exotic flowers of 
South Florida. 

On the return trip, I stopped in 
Sebring and peeped through the 
window of the library there (it was 
Sunday and all was closed). There 
was an orderliness there which 
would produce good service — but 
it did not seem cold. 

Further up the route in Haines 
City, I saw a well-kept library sur- 


In 1954, Compton’s policy of continuous revision plus 

continuous building resulted in a physical expansion of 

206 pages . . . 680 new amd extensively revised articles 

1190 new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs. All 
these new materials further enrich and expand the finest 
Compton's ever. 


Write for information on the great 1954 edition and for 
free copies of the following outstanding articles: THOMAS 
JEFFERSON and HOW TO TELL A STORY. 





317 MINORCA AVE. 
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CG OMPTON’S 


Pictured Encyclopedia. 
1954 Edition 


You expect up-to-dateness and adequate coverage in a 
reference set — you get both in Compton’s — and more, 


Earle M. Black, District Manager 
F., E, COMPTON & COMPANY 
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Otto — A quiet evening at home: Pensacola Free Public Li- 
brary exhibit at the Interstate Fair, October 18 to 24, was a 
novel idea for publicity. The man Otto, who is enjoying a 
quiet evening at home with a good book, was borrowed from a 
men’s shop. He looks so real that Lucia Tryon reports, ‘‘We 
discovered people would include him in their conversation 
when speaking to anyone near the booth.’’ The two signs 
which reflected too much to photograph well gave the names 
of Pensacola Free Public at Seville Square and Alice S. 
Williams Branch at E and Gonzalez. Mrs. Gizella Riera and 
Mrs. Marie Lancaster were directly responsible for the dis- 
play, although all the staff contributed time and scenic 


rounded by tropical plants — some 
blooming in radiant colors. Again 
peeping through a window, I saw 
cool green walls freshly painted 
with many tropical plantings around 
the room. 

A real busman’s holiday. 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE — The United 
States Civil Service Commission an- 
mounces that there is still a need 
for librarians in various Federal 
agencies in Washington, D.C., and 
Vicinity, for positions paying from 
$3,410 to $7,040 a year. 


Further information and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained at many 
post offices throughout the country, 
or from the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission in Washington 25, D.C. 
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DAKOTA (SOUTHERN) MICROFILM SERVICE, INC. 


COMPLETE MICROFILM SERVICE, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


EASTMAN FILMSORT 


WYNN 0. CREW, PresivEent 
SCouGLAS LLOYD 


ViICe-PRes. ano GEneRat Mor, 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ON 
Equipment 


Services 
Have representative call 


WE WOULD LIKE A DEMONSTRATION OF 
Verifax Printer ~ 
Microprint Reader 


Title 
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TELEPHONE 1907 


POST OFFICE BOX 60 
DELAND, FLORIDA 


TE 


(from page 11—FLAMINGO PRINCE) 


Descriptions of Indian habits, lore, 
customs, dress, and food occupy a 
major part of the book and are, per- 
haps, the most valuable contribu- 
tion of the author. Young people can 
delight in the tales thus told and 
censors can be assured that here is 
a clean story free of distasteful 
or vulgar expressions or events, 

While, in the main, the story moves 
along briskly, there is a particular 
feature which unnecessarily diverts 
the reader: The author’s explana- 
tions of the thoughts and actions 
of the characters and—to make mat- 
ters worse—explanations given in 
present day clichés and expressions, 
The story is much better when the 
events relate and interpret and the 
reader is free to construe characters 
according to his own understanding. 
Do not let this feature, however, 
keep you from reading the book if 
you are interested in a wholesome 
story about Indian life. 

> 


(from page 7~SURPLUS PUBLICATIONS) 


it was conceived, and how it is fi- 
nanced. His librarian will tell him 
that such a plan was dreamed of by 
librarians ever since exchange as a 
method of acquisition was started, 
over a hundred years ago. The im- 
petus came from the establishment 
of the American Book Center as an 
aid to foreign libraries during the 
post-war years. 


Financing of Exchange 


The money to carry out the scheme? 
This has come from a number of dif- 
ferent sources. The Rockefeller 
Foundation gave funds in 1949 to 
get the plan under way and to help 
foreign libraries. The Department of 
State, and latterly the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, contracted with USBE 
to maintain the gift service, and to 
aid exchange service to foreign li- 
braries. For the next two years, the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
has issued a contract which will 
enable USBE to expand in a marked 
degree its service to institutions 
abroad. 

In this country, and in many li- 
braries abroad, funds to pay for USBE 
service come from the libraries them- 
selves. Each library pays a small 
set fee for each type of item it re- 
ceives, a fee which is considerably 
less than the purchase price would 
be. And this self-supporting system 
guarantees that USBE can continue 
to make surplus publications avail- 
able to those who need them as long 
as the need exists. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The editor welcomes correspondence 
and comments from the readers. 


Gavel? 


Some one said at our meeting in 
Pensacola that the FLA needed a 
gavel. In the past the Association 
had a very nice gavel which was 
passed on from president to presi- 
dent along with such material as 
records, reports, etc., of the asso- 
ciation. It may have been left be- 
hind somewhere during World War II 
when the association was inactive. 
I recall that this gavel was used 
for a number of meetings including 
those at Tampa, Jacksonville, Winter 
Park, Orlando and Clearwater. I 
know that I turned over this gavel to 
Mr. Yust atthe meeting in Clearwater 
in 1933. Perhaps if a note could be 
inserted in Florida Libraries it 
would start a search which might 
bring to light this gavel. 


Louise Richardson 


The following is a spirited letter 
from our former editor Barbara Webb 
Larkin: 


Dear Fred: 

Add a broken collar bone, a lot of 
travel, 12 days at Pendle Hill, the 
Friends school for adult training 
near Philadelphia, a 3 weeks bout 
with lobar pneumonia in the hospital, 
flight back to Yeilow Springs for a 
further month of convalescense, and 
a currently bouncing recovery from 
all this excitement. . . and you will 
have a reasonable sum of the adven- 
tures of your former editor since last 
August. 

Pendle Hill was highly interesting. 
Philadelphia Public Library agreed 
to take me on as a part-time chil- 
dren’s story teller,a pleasant memory 
even though the illness estopped my 
giving a single program. That library 
will be a mecca for ALA delegates 
next June, of course. The Pendle Hill 
library had some wonderful old, 
17th and 18th century, editions of 
Quaker writings. Technical work 
for the collection is supervised by 
librarians from Swarthmore College. 

Here in Yellow Springs I use the 
Antioch College Library, for serious 
treading, the branch library of the 
county public library system for 
recreation reading. The branch is 
small and opening hours are restrict- 
ed, but requests are filled promptly 
from the larger main collection in 
Xenia. 

Paul Bixler, Antioch librarian, is 
chairman of the ALA committee on 
Intellectual Freedom and we have 
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had some interesting discussions on 
that subject. We agree that librar- 
ians themselves and in person need 
to be more aware of the potential 
dangers to this freedom. Antioch is 
building a new library to be occu- 
pied the summer of 1955. 

A merry Christmas to you, Fred, 
and to all of Florida’s librarians; 
and to you all, also, a New Year 
brimful of library progress, personal 
and professional. 


All will be interested to read the 
following excerpt froma recent letter 
from Paul Noon (we think he has 


moved to a fine set-up). 


**The Canton Public Library serves 
the city of Canton and Stark County 
and has a service population of 
some 200,000 persons. There are 
57 full-time employees and 18 part- 
time employees. In addition to the 
Main Library and two City Branches, 
the system has three Bookmobiles 
and five County Branches and 27 
sub-branches (in schools). The opera- 
tions of the Library System are 
divided among nine Divisions — 
Children’s, County, Order, Reference, 
Circulation, Adult Education, Cata- 
log and Audio-Visual. Circulation 
for the year 1953 totaled 1,248,946. 
The Library’s budget is slightly 


over $300,000. 

“The Library sponsors three Great 
Books groups, one of which is in 
its sixth year. We also promote a 
Live Long and Like It Club for the 
older residents of the City and it 
brings out a weekly attendance of 
some 80 or 90 persons. For this 
there is usually a good speaker, 
some music or a movie, followed by 
a Coffee Hour. The Library also 
sponsors noon-day Book Reviews, 
Music Concerts, and a weekly Film 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
AND 
SCHOOLS 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
Magazine Subscriptions 


THE GEORGIA NEWS CO. 
152-162 PARKER STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


OVER 10,000 TITLES 
of the 


BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


are listed in 


HUNTTING’S STANDARD 
JUVENILE CATALOG 
Revised Through 1954 


Available in 


PUBLISHER’S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


also the most complete selection of prebound 


PRIMERS AND READERS and EASY BOOKS 
If you have not received your copy, send for it today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
Over a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 
* Trade-Mark of Bro-Dart Industries , Inc. 
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Per Cent of Total Population Without Local Public Library Service 


(By States for 1953) 


= 50% and over 
BS From 30% to 49% 


S From 15% to 29% 
From 5% to 14% 
& Under 5% 


OOO 
POOOOG 


How Far Hove Wwe Come? 


The editorial is in its entirety composed of quotations — 


from a survey of library service in Florida, 1935, by 
Helen Virginia Stelle, Librarian, Tampa Public Library. 

“This survey was made in order to ascertain the status 
of libraries in Florida, hoping that with reliable informa- 
tion available it will be possible to interest Floridians 
in cafrying out the various objectives of the State Plan 
for Library Development. This plan was designed to give 
library service to that portion of the state denied such 
service and to improve libraries now inadequately func- 
tioning. The plan was made on the same basic principles 
as other state library plans and formulated at approxi- 
mately the same time. These principles are summarized 
in - American Library Association Bulletin of March, 
1936, 

**At the 1934 meeting of the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation, Dr. Louis R. Wilson. . .presented a paper on 
‘New Objectives for Southern Libraries.’ After review- 
ing the present situation, he said that what is desired 
in library service in the South is a nice adjustment to 
both the practical and cultural need of the people, and 
he suggests these objectives to accomplish such a 
service: 

1. Redefinition of library service in terms of the 
needs of the South 

2. More objectives and more intensive study of 
Southern library conditions 

3. More effective library training 

4. Adequate library service for elementary schools 

5. Organization of library resources for adult educa- 
tion 

6. Building up library resources for research in the 
South 


7. Stimulation of production of reading materials 
which can be used by individuals whose reading 
ability is low 
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8. Continuation of revision of standards for high 
school and colleges in the South 
9. New legislation which will implement this li- 
brary program 
10. Constructive planning for future library develop- — 
ment. 
“*Revision of the state library laws is embodied in the 
State Library Plan. 
“‘From a very careful study it seems fair to conclude: — 
1. That while there may be a latent desire for read- 
ing matter by the people of Florida it has not 
evidenced itself sufficiently to have secured — 
statewide library service to any appreciable 
extent. 

. That the few citizens interested enough to have 
achieved libraries of sorts in their communities © 
have not, in most cases, had sufficient power 
to secure continued or adequate support. 

. That the total expenditures by existing libraries 
for books and magazines are insufficient to pro- 
cure adequate reading matter to achieve an in- 
formed citizenry. : 

4. That book collections are not kept up to date or — 
in good repair. 

5. That librarians are decidedly underpaid. 

6. That most libraries are understaff 

7. That many libraries are poorly housed. 

8. That in many instances library records are inac- — 
curately and inadequately kept. 

9. That high school and college librarians are bet- — 
ter trained and better paid than public librarians. 

10. And that the Florida Library Association must 
take the lead in a campaign to better ao the 
citizens of the state as to the desirability o 
library service to meet their practical andc 
needs.”” 
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